











Bylines in Chis Issue 


NY general newspapermen who 
A still think of the Wall Street 

Journal as a paper published 
exclusively for the inhabitants of 
Wall Street, La Salle Street and other 
financial districts in a few major 
cities, should read it. As Ellis Haller 
points out in “The Wall Street Jour- 
nal Inspects the Grass Roots of Amer- 
ica’s Economy” (page 7), it is in 
terested in how people make and 
spend money anywhere. 

Its broad news and editorial inter 
ests, as well as its coast to coast 
editions and circulation, make the 
Wall Street Journal a truly national 
newspaper. An excellent example of 
this is its current emphasis on re 
gional news including nine 
special “state projects” printed over 
the past twelve months. Ellis tells 
how the newspaper gathers its off- 
the-beaten-path stories, and how the 
special state pages were put together. 

Ellis was chosen by WSJ President 
Bernard Kilgore to pioneer the pa- 
per’s grass roots news coverage a year 
ago, after fifteen years on the staff. He 
joined the Wall Street Journal after 
his graduation from Syracuse Univer 
sity’s school of journalism in 1937. 

Ellis was assigned to Chicago in 
1939 and was bureau chief from 1942 
there until he went to Washington in 
1944. He covered White House and 
other beats until he became Washing 
ton bureau chief in 1949. In 1952 he 
returned to New York as industrial 
editor, supervising this coverage for 
the Journal’s four regional editions. 


stories, 


HROUGHOUT four years on the 

copy desk and state desk of the 
Minneapolis Tribune following jour- 
nalism studies at the University of 
Minnesota, three years as a Navy 
communications officer in the Pacific, 
and eight years editing the day’s 
newscasts at radio station KFI in 
Los Angeles, Kerwin Hoover has 
made a hobby of quoting the humor, 
whimsy, and philosophy of country 
editors 

It is this hobby that led to “Shear 
Whimsy, With A Home Town Flavor” 
(page 10), as well as a radio show 
now in its sixth year, a weekly 
column for several newspapers, a 
“shop talk” column for Publishers’ 
Auziliary, and a column titled “Home 
Town Flavor” that is a regular fea 
ture of the Sunday editorial page in 
the Los Angeles Times. 


INCE his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he edited 


the Daily Illini, in 1948, William 


Naney, author of “Red Cross Can 
Help YOU” (page 15), has been a 
newspaper man, a radio man, a free 
lancer, and a public information rep- 
resentative. 

After a period as a writer and pro- 
ducer for the university radio station, 
WILL, he joined the editorial staff 
of the University Press, working both 
on the Urbana campus and at the 
Navy Pier Undergraduate College 
and the Medical, Dental, and Phar- 
macy Colleges in Chicago. He aban- 
doned this endeavor for six months 
of full-time free lance writing in his 
home town, Flora, Ill, before (he 
reports) he got hungry and went to 
work as reporter and city editor of 
the Flora Daily News-Record, string- 
ing at the same time for the Asso 
ciated Press and the Decatur Herald. 

He switched from newspapering 
back to radio as announcer, remote 
studio manager, and copy chief of 
WVLN, Olney, Ill, and in March, 
1952, he joined the public information 
staff of the Red Cross Midwestern 
Area. Naney won the Payne Com- 
munications Award for Radio Script 
Writing for 1952 and has continued 
free lance writing. Cosmopolitan re- 
cently purchased a short story by him 
dealing with the adventures of a 
small town editor. 


ANY regional magazines are 
started, with widely varied pur- 
poses and content. Few survive and 
almost none attain really big circula- 
tion and advertising lineage. A nota 
ble exception is 
the West Coast’s 
periodical of 
family living, de- 
scribed by Proc- 
tor Mellquist in 
‘*Sunset Is 
Unique as a Mag- 
azine” (page 12). 
Proctor is ex- 
ecutive editor of 
Sunset. His own 
presence there 
offers a clue to 
Sunset’s success 
as a regional 
magazine. It likes 
its editors to be Westerners who un- 
derstand the area. Although his pre- 
vious experience was in New York, 
he grew up in Seattle and was edu- 
cated at the University of Washington. 
After four years as an advertising 
man and a similar period with Army 
Psychological Warfare in the Far 
East and South Pacific, he became 
director of visual research for the 


PROCTOR MELLQUIST 


Cowles Magazines. Later he was asso- 
ciate managing editor and managing 
editor of McGraw-Hill’s Science II- 
lustrated. He joined Sunset as man 
aging editor in 1950 and became ex- 
ecutive editor early in 1953. 


E famous Page One classified 
advertising columns of London’s 
Times are still journalism of a very 
special sort. They tell a daily story of 
human hope and despair; they may 
parody an epic in Old English that 
few readers can translate and they 
can find a visiting American scholar 
the proper paraphernalia, at great 
saving, in which to take his doctor’s 
degree. 

The scholar, William White of 
Wayne University, tells their story, 
from first hand experience, in “Lon 
don’s ‘Agony Column’ Can Be Pre 
cisely That” (page 11). Last year he 
took his Ph.D. at the University of 
London. Bill White’s degrees, inciden- 
tally, are strung from Tennessee west 
to California and back to England. 

As an undergraduate at the Uni 
versity of Chattanooga, he handled 
university publicity and “strung” for 
several major newspapers and the 
International News Service. After his 
graduation in 1933, he started gradu 
ate work at the University of South 
ern California while reporting for the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 

Equipped with an M.A., he taught 
at Whitman College before serving in 
intelligence in Alaska in World War 
II. Several postwar college public re- 
lations jobs brought him to Wayne 
in 1947 as an assistant professor of 
journalism. 

He has written articles for mag 
azines in Canada, England, Holland, 
France and Japan as well as this 
country. His subjects have ranged 
from literary criticism to slang and 
from medical history to bibliography. 


T was stated in the January (Chi- 

cago) number of The Quit that 
the news staff of Station WGN “turns 
out eleven programs weekly.” The 
correct figure, of course, was “111 pro- 
grams” at the time the article, “Radio, 
TV Hit Stride in Chicago” was writ- 
ten. The editors regret this error. 


N “A Challenge to Financial Writ- 

ers” (page 17) Joseph C. Carter 
urges the men who write and edit 
the business and industrial news of 
the country to overlook no device 
that will make their material clear 
and interesting to everybody. 

It is advice that has long since been 
followed by some of the major news 
papers and notably by the national 
paper of business and finance, the 
Wall Street Journal. But few will 
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deny that there is room for improve- 
ment in many financial pages. 

Carter, now assistant professor of 
journalism at Temple University, is 
a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont who put in more than a dozen 
years of newspaper and state public 
ity work before taking his MA at 
Syracuse University in 1945 and turn- 
ing to full time teaching. He covered 
the state capital of Montpelier for 
such Vermont dailies as the Burling 
ton Free Press, Rutland Herald and 
Barre Times. 

He was travel counselor for the 
state publicity department and wrote 
syndicated columns for various week 
lies. During a year of daytime teach- 
ing at Syracuse he read copy on the 
Syracuse Post-Standard’s night rim. 
He joined the Temple faculty in 1946. 


From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

The Chicago number of The QuILL 
almost makes me wish I had worked 
there, instead of staid Kansas City. It 
got me away from a TV whodunit 
right in the middle and I never did 
discover the gimmick. 

John Colt, Managing Editor 
The Star 
Kansas City, Mo 


Editor, The Quill: 

Believe me, my issues of The QuILL, 
although they arrive a few months 
late, are a great source of enjoyment 
and a valuable contact with what is 
going on back there. 

Much of the material is excellent 
training and reference information for 
my local employes doing press and 
publications work for the United 
States Information Service. The Indo 
nesian Press Institute also grabs hun 
grily at such material. They have a 
lot to learn about the workings of the 
press in Indonesia, but they are mak- 
ing great progress. 

J. J. Curtis 
c/o American Embassy 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


Editor, The Quill: 

The articles in the December issue 
of The Quit. were excellent. You cer- 
tainly are improving “The Magazine 
for Journalists.” Keep up the good 
work. 

W. E. Seifert, Wire News Editor 

The Journal 
Spartansburg, S. C. 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Wish I'd Said That 


You know Miss Perkins down in the 
library. Well, she’s been driving her 
own car around our town for a little 
more than 30 years. 


The other day she had a bit of 
trouble parking down on Main Street. 
Didn’t quite make it the first try, so 
she pulled out to start over when a 
fellow waiting to pass started tooting 
his horn impatiently. 


On the second try, she was still 
having a little difficulty and so this 
smart aleck leaned out and hollered, 
“Lady, do you know how to drive?”’ 
“Yes, young man,”’ Miss Perkins an- 
swered, “I do. But I don’t have time 
to teach you now.” 


From where I sit, it’s not always 
easy to have a good answer ready 
when you need it. But when somebody 
insists that I vote for his candidate, 
for instance, or choose tea instead of a 
temperate giass of beer with dinner, I 
know the answer right off the bat. It’s 
all a matter of personal preference 
...and none of us like “‘backseat driv- 
ing” from anybody. 


Marsh 
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The Challenge of Foreign News 


HE competition for space between city and telegraph 
T eats is an old, old story around any newsroom big 

enough to boast the two desks. There was a time, not 
too many years ago, when there was not the slightest 
question of whose copy went on the spike. Local news 
was undisputed king, for reasons any newspaperman 
knew almost instinctively. 

It still is. But world war and an ideological division 
of the earth have altered the balance. For one thing, 
just how local is local news when a city’s sons are fight- 
ing in Korea or its taxes going to aid places so remote 
that many readers cannot locate them without a map? 

The increased importance of foreign news is too obvi- 
ous to need discussion. But has public interest kept up 
with its importance? If not, why not? What can be done 
about it or what should, in the cold light of reader prefer- 
ences and newspaper economics, be done about it? 

“The Flow of the News,” published recently by the 
International Press Institute after a year’s study of the 
sources, volume and actual use of foreign news in this 
country, eight nations of Western Europe and India, 
does not presume to give definitive answers. But it 
affords the first large scale attempt of which I know to 
gather and analyze the factual background against which 
such questions must be debated. 

It is both a survey of the actual quantity and an eval- 
uation of the quality of news made available among these 
countries. It represents the quantitative findings of re- 
searchers and the views of editors, press association execu- 
tives and foreign correspondents about its quality. Per- 
haps even more importantly, it attempts to show what 
readers think of foreign news. 


HE purpose, method and major conclusions of “The 

Flow of the News” have been widely summarized 
among newspapermen since the book was released last 
December. It should be actually read by every telegraph, 
news and managing editor. It can be read with profit, 
I think, by all other newspapermen. 

There is always danger of oversimplifying the findings 
of such a survey. But if any one idea stands out for me, 
after reading its 266 pages, including copious appendices, 
it is that improvement in the presentation of foreign 
news must come through its gathering, writing and edit 
ing rather than through any great increase in space 
devoted to it. 

Hot and cold war have undoubtedly increased the 
actual printing of foreign news although the survey con 
siders only the present and does not attempt to make 
comparisons with, say, twenty years ago. Short of 
another shooting war, foreign news seems unlikely to 


get much, if any, more space in the immediate future. 

If the editors did not already feel, as a majority of 
them appear to feel, that foreign news is getting its share 
of space in competition with lecal and national news, the 
reader himself would appear to want no change in em- 
phasis on foreign news. A survey of newspaper readers 
was made for the IPI by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion and its British, French and Italian affili- 
ates. 

Some 45 per cent of American readers flatly felt that 
people are more interested in other kinds of news. They 
would obviously not want more of the same kind of 
foreign news at the expense of other coverage. The next 
largest complaint was that of 13 per cent who felt that 
people “didn’t understand” large areas of foreign news. 
They probably don’t. But let the readers speak for 
themselves: 

They felt that foreign news is “too complicated,” “not 
presented clearly.” They asked better explanation “of 
the background of the particular event.” They wanted 
more pictures and they wanted maps. The average reader 
is not going to lay down his paper to go look up Laos in 
his atlas, even if he has an atlas. 

The readers wanted more “human interest” and by 
this they did not merely mean the tragic or funny things 
that can happen at home as well as in Sweden or Swazi- 
land. They want to know how the people in other coun- 
tries live and what they are thinking. This might better 
explain the incomprehensible behavior of governments 
which blow hot and cold and rise and fall for no reasons 
apparent to the man in the street of another land. 


BVIOUSLY this demands wider reporting, simpler 

writing, bolder interpretation by foreign corre- 
spondents. This means the reporter abroad must get out 
among the people there. He can’t do it by handouts or 
pipelines into ministries and palaces and embassies. 

But in the showdown the foreign correspondent can 
do no better job than his editors at home will permit. 
Nor can he rise above the indifference or incompetence 
of deskmen who do not care or take the trouble to learn 
enough about his assignment to judge it and edit it 
properly. 

Few journalists will attempt to deny the great need 
for Americans to understand other peoples better and 
for them to understand us better. But the need cannot 
be shrugged off simply by saying that people wil! not read 
foreign news. 

Many readers may be shockingly badly informed, they 
may be indifferent or plain lazy. We must take them as 
we find them and make foreign news more attractive 
to them. The challenge is to us, not to them. 

Cart R. Kesver 
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As an Editor trained in weighing Facts — 


WHICH OF THESE 4 FORMS OF 
TRANSPORTATION WOULD YOU LIKE TO OPERATE? 


We Americans make a great deal 
of noise about equality of oppor- 
tunity in this country. 

It is quite likely, however, that if 
you operated one of these four 
forms of transportation you’d 
make a lot of noise about in- 
equality. 

Suppose, for example, you oper- 
ated a railroad. Naturally, you'd 
compete with companies using the 
waterways, the highways and the 
airways 

Only you, however, would have to 
pay out of your own pocket the 
cost of building and maintaining 


your right of way—in addition to 
paying taxes on it. 


Only you would have to build and 
maintain your stations—and pay 
taxes on them—while various gov- 
ernmental bodies build and main- 
tain airports, waterway facilities, 
highways, and bus and truck 
terminals for your competitors. 


If you were in the railroads’ posi- 
tion, you would undoubtedly feel 
as they feel: that they are placed 
in an unfavorable competitive 
position vis-a-vis other, subsidized 
forms of transportation—in addi- 


tion to being burdened with many 
outmoded federal and state regu- 
lations that hinder them from 
operating at the peak of economic 
efficiency. 


The railroads feel that the public 
would be better served if com- 
petitors in transportation were 
put on an equal basis—with all 
forms of transportation offering 
only services their customers were 
willing to pay for, instead of being 
paid for out of the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. ... Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Wall Street Journal 


Inspects the Grass Roots 
Of America’s Economy 


Its reporters encounter skeptics who do not 
know that this national newspaper is interested 
in how people make and spend money any- 
where. Their approach is anything but a silk- 
hatted one. This has resulted in a remarkable 


Journal,” the Kentucky tobac- 

co farmer declared, plainly in 
credulous. “Now why does Wall Street 
care about what around 
here?” 

I had hailed him in his field a few 
miles outside Lexington, to get first- 
hand information for a story about 
the fall burley crop. But it was ap 
parent I would have to answer some 
questions before I could ask any. The 
situation wasn’t unusual. Wall Street 
Journal men, accustomed to digging 
for stories in out-of-the-ordinary 
places, are equally prepared to do a 
bit of professional missionary work 
along with their reporting. 

The Kentuckian got a quick fill-in. 
“Despite its name,” I told him, “the 
present-day Journal isn’t a Wall Street 
paper, nor even a strictly financial 
publication. We’re interested in what 
goes on anywhere in the country 
where people are earning money or 
spending it. We even print the paper 
in four different cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco— 
so most of our readers will get it in 
their morning mail.” 

I could have rambled on at greater 
length: Today’s ABC circulation fig- 
ure is 263,000 compared with 29,000 
in 1940. Bankers, brokers and other 
“financial” readers represent only 
about 15 per cent of all our subscrib 
ers, and circulation in New York City, 
financial capital of the nation, is less 
than 8 per cent of the total. The name 
Wall Street Journal is hardly descrip- 
tive of most of the content, but it has 
value because of the paper’s historic 
reputation for accuracy and integrity. 

Simply because a great many people 
take the name literally was one rea- 
son I was standing ut the edge of a 
Kentucky tobacco patch that autumn 


“Ss: you're from the Wall Street 


goes on 
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series of state profiles and related stories. 


By ELLIS HALLER 


morning. We had just originated a 
“States of the Union” project, aimed 
at taking a close-up look at business, 
industry and agriculture in the vari- 
ous states. Kentucky was the first. I 
was roaming the Bluegrass with three 
reporters, seeking thirteen columns of 
copy. 

The state project had been hatching 
for a long time in the mind of WSJ 
President Bernard Kilgore. Though 
the newspaper maintains news bu- 
reaus in eighteen cities and special 
correspondents in ninety-two others, 
Kilgore felt there were colorful and 
significant stories in areas we didn’t 
cover on a day-to-day basis. He be 
lieved, too, that off-the-beaten-path 
datelines would strengthen the Jour- 
nal’s position as a business newspaper 
that also enjoys the largest national 
circulation of any daily in the U. S. 

Finally, he and his editors agreed 
that a series of surveys on what's hap 
pening in various parts of the country 
would make good reading. They'd sup- 
ply up-to-date production and market- 
ing information, and they’d be devoid 
of chamber of commerce propaganda. 


ATE in 1952 a special state project 

staff was set up and plans were 
made to carry out the venture on a 
continuing basis. I was assigned three 
energetic young legmen and told, in 
effect, “The country is your beat. Go 
to it.” 

This program of regional coverage 
was planned as a flexible and some- 
what experimental one, with a frame 
work that could be altered as we 
went along. It is still undergoing 
changes. Initially, we spread our sur 
veys full pages. (The 
Journal uses a six-column page in- 
stead of conventional eight-column 
make-up). 


across two 

























Ellis Haller, a veteran of Chicago 
and Washington beats, directs regional 
coverage for the Wall Street Journal. 


Later, we adopted a single format, 
on the theory that most readers of a 
daily paper don’t have time to digest 
so much detailed information. Plans 
are afoot for further modifications, 
but the emphasis will be the same 
to turn the business news spotlight on 
areas that don’t normally get much 
attention. 


P to the end of 1953, we had print- 

ed complete state surveys on 
Kentucky, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Arizona, Maryland, Washington, Iowa, 
New Hampshire and South Carolina, 
in addition to individual stories from 
many communities that ordinarily 
wouldn't be covered by a conven- 
tional big-city paper. Our findings 
aroused considerable interest, largely 
from the grass roots, because we 
undertook no_ special promotional 
campaign. 

For example, an article about an 
Arizona grower of ladybugs was re- 
printed in the Reader’s Digest, and a 
review of Iowa’s economy was read 
into the Congressional Record, Our re- 
port on the disappearance of muskrats 
from the Louisiana marshes brought 
legislative demands for an investiga- 
tion of this “bayou mystery.” 

Some readers have been riled. An 
Arizona banker protested strenuously 
when we turned down a _ proposed 
story on the state’s “coming oil boom.” 
(Investigation showed prospectors 
have been drilling there since 1906 
without spectacular success.) The Bal 
timore Association of Commerce 
thought we didn’t do justice to “the 
large scale activity and progress” in 
that area. 

A reader in Silver Spring, Md., 


canceled his subscription because we 


didn’t mention his community. The 
Connecticut hat industry was far from 
pleased with our report that fewer 
men are wearing felt hats these days. 
(Al Lasher, who did this story, goes 
bare-headed summer and winter. He 
had to run the gantlet of jibes and 
catcalls from workers at a Danbury 
factory who shouted, “Get a hat!”) 

For our full-dress state surveys, 
we deliberately jumped from one part 
of the country to another, so we 
could find variation in story material. 
Future grass roots coverage will make 
more intensive use of the news staffs 
of our four regional editions. The 
Journal’s decentralized publishing 
setup makes it possible for us to 
move fast if a newsy situation is de- 
veloping anywhere across the country. 

The decision was made that at least 
in the early stages we would carry 
no advertising on the state pages. We 
wanted to establish firmly that the 
project was not to be a framework 
for ad solicitation, like the “special 
editions” that reprint verbatim the 
handouts of promotional agencies, 
chambers of commerce and publicity 
bureaus. Some advertising has come 
in voluntarily as a result of our spe- 
cialized state coverage, but it has been 
run elsewhere in the paper. 

The “no ads” ruling gave rise to its 
own special problem. Have you ever 
tried to make up a page or two of 
solid type without ads or cuts to vary 
the greyness? We soon hit on the idea 
of breaking up the pages with pen 
and ink drawings, made especially for 
us by regional artists. We have printed 
some fine work by outstanding artists, 
and this feature has excited a great 
deal of comment. 


TYPICAL statewide survey, as 

we handled the project in 1953, 
consisted of a full page of news copy 
brightened by sketches; a page one 
story of the sort we'd print regardless 
of whether we were running a special 
state page, and a lengthy back page 
story (termed the “corporate pro- 
file’) about some business concern, 
large or small, whose headquarters or 
principal operations are in the state. 

The state page itself carried a wrap- 
up article, the “state sketch,” which 
attempted to tell in colorful fashion 
where the state stands in the national 
business picture; two or three shorter 
stories on topics of particular current 
interest, and two columns of capsule 
reports about specific industries or 
companies. 

These were written in the style of 
the Journal's popular once-a-week 
front page feature, the Business Bul- 
letin and underlined the newspaper’s 
philosophy that business news can be 
lively and interesting. Consider a few 


typical examples of the short state 
items: 


WOLVES AND PRETTY GIRLS 
are among the 60-odd varieties of 
rubber false faces manufactured by 
Bayshore Industries in Elkton. 

Children mesupeeting for Hallo- 
we’en buy the bulk of the firm's 
yearly output of four million masks. 
“Kids love all kinds of new false 
faces,” says company president Alvin 
Gursha, “but their big favorites con- 
tinue to be the witch, clown, skull 
and devil masks.” 

The company has made only one 
false face whose sales were less than 
expected. That was a character mask 
resembling Harry S. Truman. 


ELEPHANT TUSKS are in good 
supply these days. 

Pratt, Read & Co. of Ivoryton, old- 
est and biggest piano supply house 
in the country, imports about 125 of 
the mastodonic eye teeth annually to 
cap piano keys. The 154-year-old 
company gets the tusks, weighing 
about seventy pounds apiece, from 
Africa. It slices each tusk into 1,820 
keys, enough for thirty-five pianos, 
and sun-bleaches them in glass green 


houses. 
. . . 


HAND-CRANK home ice cream 
freezers still outsell new-fangled 


motor-driven types, according to the 
White Mountain Freezer Co. of 
Nashua. The company, started in 
1881, ships freezers all over the world. 
China, Japan and the Philippines are 
best export customers now, says a 
company spokesman; “Europeans 
don’t have the dollars.” 

The White Mountain firm has al- 
ways made every freezer part in its 
own shop, from gears to wooden tub; 
it even mixes its own paint, to be 
sure of top quality. 


CRUTCH MAKERS stay cheerful, 
though their business rarely booms. 
“Ours is one of the few industries 
where you can’t create a demand for 
the product,” says Waldo Bigelow, 
Jr., general manager of the Henniker 
Crutch Co., Inc. at Warner. 

His firm will make some 7,000 doz- 
en pairs this year from maple and 
birch; it also manufactures lawn fur- 
niture. Another big producer, Calley 
& Currier Co. at Bristol, ships hard- 
wood crutches throughout the world. 


FEARLESS FLIES say “phooey” 
to fancy insecticides, but continue to 
succumb to the fly swatter. So says 
Charles Bell, president of the Lubbell 
& Bell Co., Clinton, one of the two 
largest swatter makers in the U. S. 
“Our sales of three to five million 
swatters a year drop off by 10 per 


Cartoonist Kearny Egerton of the Arizona Republic, Phoenix, had a bit of 
fun welcoming the Journal’s reving reporter far from lower Manhattan. 
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cent whenever a new bug killer hits 
the market,” explains Mr. Bell. “But 
in no time the flies develop an im- 
munity to the chemical, and our sales 
shoot up again.” 


In tackling statewide or local stories 
in unfamiliar territory, our reporters 
make it a point to talk with fellow 
newsmen. They can be counted on to 
supply helpful background and story 
suggestions. They can also tell us 
what people have special axes to 
grind. Invariably, they show keen in- 
terest in how we have organized our 
regional news coverage and how it is 
working out. 

Here are some of the questions we 
were most frequently asked about 
our state pages, and the answers we 
gave: 

How have you managed to get these 
pages to look exactly alike in all four 
editions? 

The state page is made up in the 
New York composing room, from a 
pasted-up dummy. Mats are rolled 
and air-expressed to Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. The other stories 
for use with the state survey move 
over our own teletype network to the 
regional editions. 

How large a reporting crew do you 
have? 

Usually four people, three from 
New York and a fourth drawn from 
the regional edition serving the state 
we're covering. In Arizona, for in- 
stance, our team of three “regulars” 
was augmented by a reporter from the 
San Francisco office. In New Hamp- 
shire, the Boston bureau chief gave 
us a hand. 

How long do you stay in each state? 

Three to four weeks. We found it 
took the first five or six days to get 
the feel of a new area and learn the 
attitude and temper of its people. 
Obviously, one could roam a state 
indefinitely without exhausting all the 
story possibilities. Our roving report- 
ers do most of their writing on the 
spot and head for home base when 
they’re sure the project is in hand. 
Final checking is done by letter and 
phone. 


ITH a whole unfamiliar state to 

cover, where do you get story 
ideas and how do you decide which 
ones to write? 

There are a surprising number of 
sources. Most states have planning and 
development agencies whose job is to 
lure new businesses. They have ex- 
tensive files on industrial expansion, 
unusual enterprises, new types of bus- 
iness concerns. Railroads and utilities 
have departments devoted to indus- 
trial development. Construction and 
engineering firms are helpful. The 
Council of State Governments in Chi- 
cago supplies valuable background. 
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This was the Journal’s page on New Hampshire. It shows how a principal 
story and various sidebars were made even more attractive by use of art. 


Once we got into a state we scanned 
newspaper files and checked local li- 
braries. Some of the best stories we 
uncovered more or less by accident. . . 
the Iowa insurance company that 
writes policies for teetotalers only, 
the New Hampshire workman who 
carves wooden Indians, the Maryland 
man who makes a tidy living breeding 
giant frogs used in pregnancy tests. 

It’s surprising how a business twist 
can be given all sorts of material. The 
Kentucky project, for example, told 
our readers how to make an authentic 
mint julep, what’s behind the chant of 
the tobacco auctioneer, what happens 
when you get too close to the gold 
hoard at Fort Knox, and how to make 
money from breeding race horses. 

When you are tackling an entire 
state, how do you get around? 

First, we set up headquarters in a 
hotel in a central city, often the state 


capital since much information is 
available through state offices. Then 
the reporters rent cars and fan out 
across the state, each taking a speci- 
fied territory. Planes, trains, buses 
and less conventional modes of trans 
port also come in handy. 

In Louisiana, we saw the Mississippi 
by boat and flew over its delta by 
plane. In Washington state a jeep 
took us to a remote lumber camp. In 
New Hampshire we reached the top of 
Mt. Washington by cog railway and 
the peak of Mt. Cranmore by “ski- 
mobile.” 

What are some of the problems of 
a roving newsman? 


Coming up with a well-balanced 

e story. Each news source naturally 

wants to put his best foot forward. 

The pleasant facts are easy to pick 
(Turn to page 18) 
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Shear Whimsy, With a Home Town Flavor 


Who maintains the last stronghold of homespun wit and philosophy in Amer- 
ica? Take it from this observer, it's the workhorse of the journalistic field. 


is the last stronghold of home- 

spun wit, whimsy and philosophy 
in America. You might be surprised 
to know how many of the witticisms 
from small town weeklies sooner or 
later turn up via radio comedians or 
in magazines or dailies. 

You learn a lot about folks who 
run the weeklies if you read and clip 
two or three hundred such papers 
every week, as I do for column and 
radio quoting. Like most newsmen in 
the cities, I never had the privilege 
of working on a weekly. But I loved 
my boyhood days with my grand- 
mother in Rice Lake, Wis. Many of 
those precious memories are brought 
back to me by the country editor, 
whom I've learned to admire deeply. 

He’s a workhorse, but he finds 
some minutes before the press begins 
to move to comment on such things 
as whatever happened to the bare- 
foot boy, why children are likeable, 
the passing of the bucksaw era, why 
fishing is not for the lazy, a recipe 
for husbands, or the tale of a dog who 
feeds a gopher friend part of his own 
daily portions. Some of our most read- 
able writing is done by country ed- 
itors who, busy as they are, man- 
age to steal time from doing the 
local news, selling the ads, starting 
the press, and sweeping out. 

That's where our Will Rogerish 
touches come from today—from the 
ancient typewriter of a busy small 
town editor. For instance, I remember 
this, several years ago in the Burnett 
County Journal from Grantsburg, 
Wis.: “Fishing has been properly 
classed as not a lazy man’s occupa 
tion. One prominent medical man 
says fishing isn’t simply a dignified 
way of doing nothing—it’s a nerve 
tonic.” 

And along shop talk lines, there’s 
plenty of fun. As editor John Crev- 
iere of the De Pere (Wis.) Journal- 
Democrat, puts it: “One of the advan- 
tages of being a country editor is that 
you'll never be exposed as a big tax 
dodger.” 

A. H. Sanders of the Manning 
(la.) Monitor, proclaims: “I am 
confident that all newspaper editors 
will go to heaven.” 

Editor Harry Oliver of the little 


1 rx country editor, as I see him, 


By KERWIN HOOVER 


Desert Rat Scrapbook at Thousand 
Palms, Calif., believes this about his 
job: “Contentment has one big ad- 
vantage over wealth—friends don’t 
try to borrow it from you. Seems 
most people are very much like my 
old cat, and only want to rub against 
me as if hoping maybe some of my 
contentment will rub off on them.” 
The editors themselves make ab- 
sorbing copy—such men as Homer 
D. King, who edits the prize-winning 
Hemet (Calif.) News, though for 
many years he’s been paralyzed from 
the neck down, able to move only 
his eyes. In his dictated “Observations” 
column, he jokes that it’s silly for a 
fellow to retire at 65, just as he’s giv- 
ing up golf and buckling down to a 
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Every subject not only has the 
right, but is duty bound, to en- 
quire into the publick measures 
pursued; because by such en- 
quiry he may discover that some 
of the publick measures tend 
towards overturning the liber- 
ties of his country; and by mak- 
ing such a discovery in time, 
and acting strenuously accord- 
ing to his station, against them, 
he may disappoint their effort. 
This enquiry ought always be 
made with great deference to 
our superiors in power, but it 
ought to be made with freedom 
and even with jealousy. 
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desk. Each Thanksgiving King de- 
votes his column to why he is thank- 
ful—for his two eyes to see all the 
beautiful things in life, his two ears 
to hear all the sweet sounds of the 
earth, his tongue to scatter words of 
cheer and welcome, and his lips that 
act as portals to the tongue, “that I 
can close them when my brain whis- 
pers angry words, weak words, fool- 
ish words.” 


HEN there’s Furniss Peterson, who 
for most of his 63 years has been 
bedridden with tuberculosis, writing 
his “Digest” column under the pen 
name of Don Pajamas in the Bisbee 
(Ariz.) Brewery Gulch Gazette. It was 


Don who wrote as he raised his pain- 
wracked body to look out from his 
hospital room: “Look around your 
home town, drive up and down un- 
familiar streets, and you'll be sur- 
prised at the interesting things you'll 
see. Though you may come to know 
every house, tree, person, dog, cat, 
and rusty tin can in a vacant lot, 
you can find some ever-changing 
lovely garden—beauty in what seems 
the commonplace in any small town.” 


RS. Maude Howard-Garrett 
claims the only one-woman 
newspaper in the nation in her Daw- 
son County Advertiser now in its 66th 
year at Dawsonville, Ga. She’s pub- 
lished it for the last half century, sets 
the type by hand, addresses her 1,100 
copies by pencil, operates her own old 
Whitlock, and, as she puts it, cusses in 
her own backyard. She'll tell you the 
true hill country way of cooking 
wild greens, and suggests that it 
wouldn’t be so bad to leave this world 
if only you might come back in wild 
greens time. 
How can you help but look for such 
a weekly as the Matador (Tex.) Tri- 
bune, edited by the town’s mayor, 
Douglas Meador, who waxes poetic in 
his “Trail Dust” column on such rhet- 
oric as: “Love is a sweet and appeal- 
ing icing which adorns the brown 
and frequently dry bread of life.” 
There are editorial reminiscenses 
galore, as exemplified by the Ever- 
ton column in the Greenfield (Mo.) 
Vedette, on such topics as apple but- 
ter time: “Remember when you used 
to help Grandma on Saturdays to 
make apple butter in the big iron ket- 
tle out under the locust tree? Can’t 
you sniff that aroma as the fragrance 
of cooking apples, with sorghum and 
spice, rose into the still autumn air 
and went trailing all about the yard? 
Grandma always baked fresh bread 
on that day, and when the loaves 
were done, put a buttered cloth over 
the hot crusts to make them foamy 
and delectable; then you got a warm 
buttered heel of a loaf which she 
spread with the first of the apple 
butter. How good it tasted out under 
the gooseberry bushes where you de- 
voured it at your leisure!” 


(Turn to page 16) 
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London's “Agony Column” 
Can Be Precisely That 


But the Times’ famous page one classified 
advertisements can also be humorous, baf- 
fling or sociologically rewarding. Even 
a Yank journalist found them very useful. 


By WILLIAM WHITE 


N excellent way to get a pic- 
A ture of at least one segment 

of London and English life is 
to read the “Personal” column on 
page one of the Times. This grand old 
lady of English journalism is the last 
British metropolitan newspaper to 
continue using its front page for clas- 
sified ads. The Manchester Guardian 
and the Edinburgh Scotsman finally 
succumbed to headlines. 

Called “The Agony Column” for 
years, these personals begin each day 
with a Biblical quotation, usually fol- 
lowed by ads of sympathy and those 
which give thanks for flowers and 
other gifts expressing sentiment. Then 
comes one full column—and often 
two—of ungrouped or unorganized 
items which the advertiser regards as 
“personal.” To glance at them day 
efter day, as I did for the past two 
years in London, is to get a feeling 
of belonging to a club, a closed associ- 
ation, of being an initiate into a select 
circle. For example, such a message as: 
't7=LADIOLA” desperate for her Biddy's ad- 

dress, don't fear reproaches 


Followed three days later by: 


LADIOLA.—Thankful for Biddy’'s letter 

Still anxious to establish immediate con- 
tact. No attempt will be made to effect sepa- 
ration. Would meet you or both of you in 
London, Oxford, Reading, or elsewhere. Name 
date, place, and time 
These give one the impression of 
eavesdropping in a lovers’—or at 
least a family—quarrel. 

Personals like these, which omit 
more than they say, naturally leave 
much to the imagination: 

ILARY.—Not 

ill.—G 


going on; impossible, broke 
And it is amusing to speculate on 


what is “mad”: 


D. A.—No, it’s mad. Will follow 


previous 
plan at five next Saturday.—K 


Or what kind of a person is known 
as “Wee Bear”: 


ARKIE.- 
ways.- 


Much happiness, my 
WEE BEAR 


love as al- 


There are, of course, rumors that 
the ads are not what they seem: sug 
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gestions have been made that crooks 
and spies use them or code words in 
them to transmit secret messages. The 
Times probably has no way of know- 
ing or controlling this, although it 
might wish to. 

However, most are unquestionably 
true and sincere, especially those 
pathetic ones which gave the column 
its nickname. Here is one of a type 
frequently found in the Times, full of 
the “Agony Column” flavor: 

ACK (pcestmark South Kensington), please 


write, ‘phone, or come. Will try to help 
Love, Mother 


EOPLE in difficulty often turn to 

their newspaper for help—either to 
an advice-to-the-lovelorn columnist, 
or tu the last of the front page per- 
sonal columns. Unable to make up his 
mind in solving his problem, a dis- 
tracted father inserted this: 

ARENT, pessimistic utility moderately gifted 

daughter’s proposed study commercial art, 
grateful advice for or against. Suggestions 
suitable alternative serious remunerative ca- 
reers welcomed.—Write Box 58.343. The 
Times, E.C.4 

Finally, with the following example, 
one wonders just what sort of a re- 
sponse such ads bring to those who 
can afford the relatively high cost of 
advertising ($2.10 a line, minimum 
two lines): 
BENEFACTOR sought by professional man 

(with family and aged parents), financially 
crippled by tax, education and nursing costs 
Any lady or gentleman having laid up or sur- 
plus saloon car would, by its gift, bestow an 
incomparable benefit-—Write Box X.1170, The 
Times, E.C.4 

On the lighter side, though still 
asking for a benefactor, is an ad 
which many a young author might 
well insert in the paper: 

OUNG WRITER (man), living London, first 

novel being negotiated America and here, 
second under way, needs patron for minimum 
one year; will guarantee (if desired) not to 
put patron into a novel.—Write Box L.824, 
The Times, E.C.4 

Having come to regard not only 
characters in literature, but authors 
themselves as of another world, it 
was almost startling one day to see 
mentioned in a personal ad the name 
of one of England’s greatest poets. 


Photo by Stewart Rothman 


William White of Wayne University 
posed for this in the scarlet cap 
and gown obtained through an “ad” 
in the London Times “Agony Column.” 


So he too descended—if only tem- 
porarily—to the prosaic world of busi 
ness: 

ILTON.—Will the head of the family of 

John Milton, poet, 1608-1674, or the per- 
son now entitled to make use of the original 
coat-of-arms granted under tent in 1658, 
kindly communicate with Erwin Wasey & Co., 
Ltd., advertising agents, of Brook House, Park 
Lane, London, W. 1, regarding the use by 
them of such coat-of-arms? 

The high standard of British educa- 
tion is traditional, especially in the 
universities; but without glossary, 
footnotes, or translation, could the 
following parody on the famous Old 
English epic be understood by the av 
erage reader of the Times? Yet it ap 
peared just like this: 

WAET, Beowulfes leoth bocerum ond leor- 

nerum se wisa wraenna wraetlice ageaf 
To-daege daelath daed-cene men, 

a haeleth, halwende boc 

on Lundenbyrig 

Most interesting of all the ads in 
this section during 1951-1953 were 
these on the parrot tutor. One won- 
ders: was it serious? The first in 
sertion read: 

UTOR with 


quired for 
Chancery 3166 


Scottish accent 
intelligent 


urgently re- 
parrot.—Telephone 


And in the next day’s Times at the 
head of the column: 
HIS COLUMN MONDAY. Overwhelming re- 
sponse to parrot’s request ensures successful 


(Turn to page 14) 





Many regional periodi- 
cals are launched but 
only a few survive. A 
big success is so rare 
that the West Coast's 


Sunset Is 
Unique as 
A Magazine 


By PROCTOR MELLQUIST 


HE regional magazine is a favorite 
Tesivor' (and publisher’s) dream 

child. Every year across the United 
States several such magazines are 
launched, most of them on a shoe- 
string, but a few with a really am 
bitious push behind them. Either way, 
almost all of them fail and fail quickly. 
In the last fifty years the total of 
regional magazine failures must add 
up to hundreds. 

In this time only two regional mag 
azines have ended up as solid pub 
lishing successes. One of these, of 
course, is the New Yorker, but today, 
in circulation at least, it is a national 
magazine. The other is Sunset. 

Only regional magazine has 
achieved a dominant circulation with- 
in its region. In the West today Sunset 
outcirculates, by a good margin, all 
five of the national magazines in the 
shelter group, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, American Home, Living, House 
Beautiful, and House and Garden. In 
many of the mushrooming suburban 
areas of the West, Sunset outcircu 
lates Life and the Saturday Evening 
Post as well 

When you ask Sunset’s publisher, 
Larry Lane, to explain what put his 
regional magazine across, he grins and 
holds up one hand, fingers spread. He 
makes no secret of what he considers 
are the five essentials of his successful 
regional publishing formula. Only 
with careful attention to all five essen- 
tials, he is convinced, did Sunset go 
over, One by one he will tick them 
off for you, in about this fashion: 

First, says Lane, a regional maga 
zine should be regional. It should 
serve an area with distinct regional 
characteristics. In Sunset’s case, its 
chosen region is the territory west 
of the Continental Divide, a territory 
set apart from the rest of the United 
States by climate, by its own pattern 


one 


ica 


L. W. (Larry) Lane, Sunset’s publisher, stands outside a country publish- 
ing office at Menlo Park, Calif., that is as unusual as this successful 


regional magazine. 
of marketing and distribution, and by 
a number of significant differences in 
family living and travel opportunities. 

Second, a regional magazine should 
perform a genuinely regional service. 
In doing so, the regional magazine is 
not in direct comp-tition with heavy- 
weight national magazines. Instead, it 
supplements them with editorial serv- 
ice they cannot supply. 

In Sunset’s case, Lane blocked out 
four editorial areas where he felt he 
could serve the differences of the 
West. These were gardening, cooking, 
homebuilding and remodeling, and 
travel. 


HE Western regional differences, as 

Sunset covers them, are these: In 
the West a gardener can garden the 
year around. Mild climate makes possi- 
ble a pattern of gardening quite differ- 
ent from the rest of the country. 

In the West, a housewife has a 
wider variety of fresh Western-grown 
foods available in the markets, each 
over a longer season. She also has a 
long list of foods grown or available 
only in the West. 

In building, mild winters and rela- 
tively cool summers make a different 
kind of house possible. The patio, in 
Sunset’s view, is every bit as essential 
as the living room. 

Finally, in travel, the wilderness is 
never more than an afternoon’s drive 
from any Western city. And the mild 


He took over the magazine twenty-five years ago. 


climate tends to lengthen the vaca- 
tion season, making fall, winter, and 
spring holidays popular with more 
people. The result is a different pat- 
tern of travel, and more of it. 

Time and again over the years Sun- 
set editors have considered excur- 
sions into other subject matter. Each 
time, after a careful look, the decision 
has been “no.” The reason, every time, 
was the lack of a genuine regional 
difference. 

A fashion department in the maga- 
zine, in spite of the West’s booming 
fashion industry and the outdoor way 
of life, would end up duplicating too 
much of the service offered by the 
women’s and fashion magazines. Lane 
has stuck stubbornly to those edi- 
torial fields where he has been abso- 
lutely sure his magazine could offer 
a better service than any national pub 
lication. 

The third point in the original Sun- 
set formula was to make everything 
in the magazine useful to the reader, 
with no exceptions permitted. Every 
article had to be “how to do it,” “how 
to get there,” “how to grow it,” “how 
to cook it.” No article could be pub- 
lished simply because it was interest- 
ing. 

Lane had these first three tenets al 
ready firmly in his mind when he 
bought Sunset twenty-five years ago. 
They went into effect with his first 
issue, published in February, 1929. He 
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Sunset’s residential style home, thirty miles south of San Francisco, was opened in 1951. It affords the staff sur- 
roundings similar to those about which they experiment, work and write in the regular content of the magazine. 


very soon added the other two which 
he considers just as important to his 
regional magazine’s formula. 

Sunset, Lane decided, would be a 
better regional magazine if he pub- 
lished it in separate editions, each 
tailored editorially to special local 
conditions within the West. Within 
three years after buying Sunset he put 
this idea into effect. 

Starting in 1932 there were three 
Sunsets. One went to readers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. The sec- 
ond circulated in Northern California, 
Nevada, and Utah. The third went 
into Southern California and Arizona. 
(Two years ago Hawaii was added to 
the territory covered by this edition.) 

Today copies of the three editions 
placed side by side look much alike. 
But open them up, read closely, and 
you will notice how articles change 
page by page to sharpen up and local 
ize the editorial service. Gardeners in 
Seattle and Los Angeles are not plant- 
ing the same plants at the same time. 
Sunset gives each of them a service 
fitted to their local weather and cli- 
mate timetable. The same goes for 
local travel and local building articles. 
Food articles are timed to fit the pro 
duce peaks in each local area. 

Lane’s fifth publishing essential 
came along in the mid-thirties. He 
knew that his regional magazine, thin 
ner and less imposing at that time 
than the big national monthlies, had to 
outdo them somehow in the quantity 
of useful ideas crammed into its pages. 
Among the solutions he considered 
was the then novel idea of staff writ- 
ing the magazine. 
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In a series of experiments he proved 
to his own satisfaction that he could 
crowd far more ideas and facts into a 
column of text with staff writing, con 
densing, and re-writing than he ever 
could with the conventional by-line, 





(A THUMBNAIL 
HISTORY OF SUNSET) 


Sunset was founded in 1898 by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
plug the advantages of the West. 
It did well for a time, then slid. 
When the present owners took 
over in 1928, Sunset was a slim 
collection of fiction, travel pieces, 
poetry, whatnot, with poor circu- 
lation and poor prospects. 

The new publisher switched to 
house-garden-food-travel content, 
limited circulation to the West, 
began building regional service 
Slow, steady growth in twenty- 
five years since has put Sunset 
today among top magazines in cir- 
culation within its territory, 
among top monthlies in pages of 
advertising 

Its circulation in 1953 was ap- 
proximately 560,000 in seven 
Western states and Hawaii 
(among monthlies, only the Ladies 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and McCalls did bet 
ter). Advertising pages, in the 
first half of 1953, averaged 128 
per issue (among monthlies, only 
Better Homes and Gardens did 
better) 





free-lance article approach. In 1936 
Sunset became the only completely 
staff-written magazine outside the 
news-magazine field. It still is. 

With staff writing, Sunset editors 
soon found that they could maintain 
a much tighter control over subject 
matter. Opposing points of view could 
be balanced in one article. Rewriting, 
to tighten and tighten again, became 
standard editorial practice. 

Over the years the magazine has 
further intensified its staff writing 
method with the setting up of branch 
editorial bureaus in Seattle, Los 
Angeles, and Honolulu, and with the 
development of a network of editorial 
correspondents and string reporters 
spotted throughout its territory. To 
day the magazine originates most of 
its editorial material, and staff writes 
all of it. 

Not many persons outside the West 
see Sunset, The magazine deliberately 
discourages “outside” circulation. It 
limits newsstand sales to the West and 
charges a premium subscription rate 
outside that area. Its editors are told 
not to worry about how any article 
will strike an Easterner. The are to 
write for Westerners and no one else. 

For you who do not see Sunset, here 
is a sketch of the physical magazine. 
It is the same size as Time and uses 
the same saddle stitch. Recent issues 
have averaged a trifle over 200 pages 
Inside the magazine we deliberately 
make our editorial layouts as simple, 
orderly, and unpretentious as we can 
We try to get each article’s essential 
message off the page and to the reader 
as quickly and directly as possible. 





This employes’ patio at Sunset doubles as one of several experimental plots for garden editors. The typical 
garden writer may or may not be a journalism graduate, but he must have training in horticulture or landscaping. 


Headlines are direct, plain spoken, 
conversational. Copy is edited to be 
readable, but never at the expense of 
content 


Not long ago the editor of a large 
national magazine happened to be in 
our offices. After leafing through the 
current issue for a time, he looked up, 


shook his head, and said, “This isn’t 
a magazine at all. It’s a kind of West- 
ern handbook.” I think Larry Lane 
would say “Amen” to that. 





Agony Column 


(Continued from page 11) 


choice of tutor 


please 


Thanks for calls. No more, 
About a month later, something hav- 
ing gone amiss, there appeared this 
notice 
RGENT.—-Will Mr. WHITE,* an applicant 
for position as parrot-tutor (advertisement 
this column 18th August), please ‘phone 
Chancery 3166 as soon as possible 
These solemn rebuke 
from the Czech government, and the 
report was carried in the 
news columns of the Times 


ads drew a 


regular 


TUTOR FOR PARROT 


CZECH INDICTMENT OF 
BRITISH EDUCATION 


From Our Vienna Correspondent 

An advertisement in The Times in 
August in which a tutor with a Scot- 
tish accent was required for an intel- 
ligent parrot has moved the official 
Czechoslovak Communist newspaper 
Rude Pravo to point out to its read- 
ers that “British capitalists are at 
present earning so much money on 
armaments that anyone of them can 
afford to employ a tutor for his par- 
rot provided that the tutor speaks 
with a Scottish accent.” 


* Definitely not the author 


No wonder, comments Rude Pravo, 
that in such circumstances it is hard 
to find new teachers for children in 
Britain. It quotes an English news- 
paper as saying that “the number of 
school children will increase by about 
one million for whom there are 
neither teachers nor schools.” 


UT the oddities, amusing though 
they be, by no means make up the 

bulk of ads in the agony column. 
Most of these fall into two main class- 
es: from people who offer or ask for 
certain goods and services, or from 
those who pursue special interests or 
hobbies. An example of the first is 
the large number of language tutors, 
including at least one who had the 
impudence to run this among the per- 
sonals: 

O Americans and foreigners desirous of cor- 

recting faulty accent and improving diction. 
Help by conscientious and experienced teach- 
er.—-Write Box H.1959, The Times, E.C.4 

Then there are the would-be guides 
and travel companions, particularly 
students wishing to make expenses 
for a tour on the Continent. The 
number of ads offering prized heir- 
looms for sale testify to the changing 
status of a well-to-do middle 
class, as do also the frequent offer of 
rooms in former mansions which their 
owners can no longer afford. 

A traditional preoccupation is re- 
flected in the number and persist- 
ence of advertisers anxious about the 


once 


welfare 
calls 


of what P. G. Wodehouse 
“our dumb chums.” Among 
these were a retired major who hated 
“gin traps” for catching rabbits and 
offered 200 humane ways to do away 
with the animals, and another retired 
officer concerned over the “ritual 
slaughter of horses in Nigeria’ who 
asked for contributions with which 
to buy the animals and dispose of 
them painlessly. 

To an American reading the per- 
sonals day by day is conveyed the 
impression at once subtle and unmis- 
takable of a society smaller and more 
homogeneous than his own in which 
the advertiser assumes, even in busi- 
ness transactions, that he speaks to 
members of his own class who share 
his point of view and background. The 
old school tie attitude still prevails 
in England. 

I was myself a beneficiary of the 
column. At the end of our stay in 
London I did not care to spend $110 
for the University of London aca- 
demic rebes, and ran this ad in the 
Times: 

ONDON UNIVERSITY Ph.D. (Arts) GOWN, 

Hood, Hat wanted.—Write Box E.1129, The 

Times, E.C.4. 
A few days later, from a retired pro- 
fessor in Chichester, I was thus able 
to get the scarlet gown, hood, and 
hat for a mere $14. A wonderful insti- 
tution, The Agony Column. 
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As any reporter on the scene can tell you, one doesn't 
have to be a flood or tornado victim to be in need of 
assistance in time of disaster. At the next one maybe 


Red Cross Can Help YOU 


By WILLIAM NANEY 


MONG the big assignments for 
newsmen are the major disas- 


ters that sometimes disrupt 
normal living in large sections of the 
country. 

Any number of reporters in the 
Middle West have been able to escape 
helping their wives with spring house 
cleaning by covering the annual twist- 
ers that rip through the “tornado 
belt.” Spring also means that any 
creek or river—even a dried-up ar- 
royo—can work itself up into a first- 
class flood. Southern reporters are 
more apt to run into an interruption 
of their late summer vacations to 
cover hurricanes moving up from the 
Caribbean to strike the Gulf Coast or 
Atlantic states. 

Chances are that one of the first 
persons a reporter runs into in a 
disaster area is a member of the Red 
Cross, and the odds are better than 
even that before long he'll be in 
contact with one of Red Cross’ public 
information staff members. 

A man on his first disaster assign- 
ment may wonder what that organiza- 
tion can do to make the reporter’s 
job easier. Here’s the story. 

Of the nine major services Red 
Cross offers, disaster relief and re 
habilitation vies with services to the 
armed forces and veterans to repre- 
sent the biggest share of the Red 
Cross dollar. In the fiscal year of 
1951-52, one of the worst disaster 
years on record, the $19,038,529 the 
organization spent in this category 
ran almost a million dollars more 
than the sum spent in serving mem- 
bers and veterans of the armed forces. 
About 30 per cent of that total went 
into emergency relief, the remainder 
into long range rehabilitation. 

In most cases, the mayor of the city 
concerned, or in a wider operation the 
governor, issues a proclamation nam- 
ing Red Cross the official agency for 
relief operations in disaster. Govern- 
ment agencies are responsible for 
rescue work and for replacement of 
public property; Red Cross limits it- 
self to emergency service—food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care- 
and rehabilitation to individual fam- 
ilies. 

That’s why the organization is on 
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hand following a storm or during a 
flood. But what about those public 
information workers? What are they 
doing there? 

First of all, the PI man is a mem- 
ber of the staff of paid Red Cross 
publicity personnel. Of a total of 
4,800 paid national staff members, in 
1952-53 only eighty were in the public 
information department. That figure 
includes clerical and secretarial em 
ployes. 

Now, what does the PI man do? 

Primarily, his responsibility is to 
the victims—to explain to them 
through the press, radio, television, 
speeches, posters, and billboards what 
services are available from Red Cross 
and where they can be obtained. 

That job can be a major one in 
a disaster. Often the regular means 
of communication are disrupted. 
Newspapers may continue to publish 
without missing an edition; radio sta- 
tions may remain on the air. But the 
doorstep where the morning paper is 
normally thrown may have been 
washed away; the family radio and 
television set may have been blown 
into the next county; the family may 
have moved in with relatives in a 
nearby town. 


ECONDLY, the PI representative 

has a duty to the millions of people 
throughout the country who have 
donated funds to Red Cross, to tell 
them how their money is _ being 
spent. That’s where Red Cross can 
be a valuable ally to the newsman on 
the assignment. 

Ideally, every local Red Cross 
chapter has a disaster plan which 
can be put into operation imme 
diately when disaster strikes. Some 
of the smaller chapters which don’t 
have a history of disasters may be 
lax in this service, but even they 
will have been sufficiently indoctri- 
nated through regular Red Cross cor 
respondence and publications to or- 
ganize some kind of operation. The 
larger and more active chapters are 
prepared. 

When the Texas City explosion oc- 
curred, disaster workers from Hous 
ton were on hand with a canteen in 
operation in less than an hour. Gal 


After radio, newspapering, and free 
lancing, William Naney now disperses 
information for the Red Cross. 


veston workers arrived a short time 
afterward. These persons were mostly 
volunteers, but they were soon joined 
by experienced disaster workers of 
the paid staff. 

The Waco, Tex., chapter went to 
work immediately following the tor 
nado there last May 11. Four national 
staff members were attending a blood 
program meeting just a few blocks 
away from the center of the storm. 
Weather conditions grounded planes 
of additional national personnel en 
route to the disaster, and this small 
nucleus assisted the Waco chapter 
with the operation, which included 
a special drawing of blood, for nearly 
twenty-four hours until more workers 
could get into the city. 

In a small disaster, the local chap- 
ter, perhaps assisted by one or two 
field staff members, may handle the 
relief work—and in that case the 
newsman may deal with a local public 
information representative. When sev- 
eral chapters are involved, coordina- 
tion is usually in the hands of national 
staff employes, and a national PI man 
is assigned. 


ED Cross operations are centered 

in national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The country is divided 
into four areas with offices in Alex- 
andria, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; and San Francisco, Calif. 

Any disaster is immediately re- 
ported to the area office concerned. 
If damage is extensive, the area di- 
rector of disaster service dispatches 
workers into the zone. These include 
persons responsible for administration 
and for operation of mass shelters, 
nurses, social welfare workers, build 
ing survey supervisors, and Red Cross 
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public information staff members. 

The PI man knows the community 
better, probably, than any except 
local newsmen. He is working with 
the chapter, and he can obtain in 
formation from local Red Cross vol 
unteers and the paid disaster work 
ers. 


HE newsman wants to know casu- 

alty figures. So does Red Cross. In 
the Waco and San Angelo tornadoes, 
Red Cross answered more than 9,000 
welfare inquiries from worried rela- 
tives and friends. Consequently, the 
organization must be accurate in its 
casualty lists. Figures may be on the 
conservative side because no one is re- 
ported as dead or hospitalized with- 
out actual proof that the body has 
been found or the name appears on 
hospital admittance records. Red Cross 
relies on local public officials respon- 
sible for “vital statistics.” 

During seventy-two years of dis- 
aster work, Red Cross has found 
that many persons leave the area, 
move in with relatives or friends, or 
take a hotel room without leaving 
any notification of their whereabouts. 

Mistakes may be made. In a recent 
major explosion rescue workers 
found identification papers on a por- 
tion of a man’s body. He was added 
to the death list. The rest of the body, 
vociferously alive, later was found in 
a local hospital. 

The newsman can get other help 
from the PI man in arranging inter- 
views and setting up picture material, 
or he may obtain glossy prints di- 
rectly from Red Cross. 

Another phase of Red Cross work 
that even the veteran disaster re- 
porter may not know about is the fact 
that 70 per cent of the money Red 
Cross spends in disaster is for long 
range rehabilitation. This includes re- 
building or repair of homes, replace- 
ment of household items, and medical 
care. Rehabilitation care is supplied 
only when a family cannot recover 
with insurance or its own resources. 
Red Cross help is based on need, not 
loss, and the loss must be disaster- 
caused. 

One aspect of Red Cross statistics 
may need further clarification. Be- 
cause Red Cross is built upon a fam- 
ily concept, official disaster records 
always show a figure of families af- 
fected. This is particularly important 
in a flood operation where death and 
injuries are less frequent. 


AMILIES affected is not the same as 
evacuees. A family is considered af- 
fected when it suffers a loss from the 
disaster. Families affected may be 
translated into an estimate of persons 
affected by multiplying the figure by 


Shear Whimsy, With a Home 
Town Flavor 


(Continued from page 10) 


HEN, of course, there are unusual 

names. One of my favorites was the 
Coachella (Calif.) Desert Barnacle, 
which name originated during World 
War II when Navy flying boats using 
the Salton Sea often dropped bar- 
nacles from their bottoms on the des- 
ert sands. Alas, the new and able 
editor of the Barnacle, W. H. Grant, 
polled his subscribers for a more 
conventional name; and now the pa- 
per beams as the Coachella Valley 
Sun. And there’s the Hungry Horse 
(Mont.) News, the editor of which, 
Mel Ruder, explained how Hungry 
Horse creek got its name: Bill Prindi- 
ville’s two horses had strayed away 
during the winter of 1900-1901, and 
were found in belly-deep snow, starv- 
ing, but still alive. 

As for the listening and reading 
audience, I’ve found as many from 
Hollywood as from rural areas. Small 
town or sophisticated city residents, 
they all like to know what the week- 
ly editors are saying. Once I quoted 
a story of a “water witch” who was 
proclaimed as being able to find water 
with a willow wand. A leading banker 
wrote in to get the name of the 
witch so the banker could hire him to 
drill for water on some of his exten- 
sive desert property. Found it, too, 
I understand. 

Only in the small town papers do 
you get the real personal touch in 
such important items as obituary 
notices. I read this sentence: “Mrs. 

entered into rest last week, 
much beloved by all.” I see a frail 
little old lady, white-haired and smil- 
ing-eyed, who'd spent a long life of 
toil and devotion in her home town, 
worshipped by the youngsters who 
knew every time she baked cookies 
and made lemonade, and known by 
all townsfolk as a loyal and affection- 
ate friend. It’s a real success story in 
a line of an obituary. 


I love, too, to read the personals, 
long since vanished from larger pa 
pers. One of my favorite weeklies for 
personals is the Steamboat (Colo.) 
Pilot, where even the datelines are 
intriguing—Twenty Mile Creek, Fly 
Gulch, and Cow Creek. I note with 
approval that Gene Powell took a 
pickup load of hogs to market last 
week, and that the Ladies’ Aid met 
Tuesday to make popcorn balls and 
candied apples. 

With a touch of nostalgia I find in 
the Mojave (Calif.) Desert News, 
from the Cantil correspondent, that: 
“The weather was chilly, and Mrs. 
Cochran brought hot chili to school 
last Friday for the children’s lunches. 
It was enjoyed by all.” The corre- 
spondence from Rosamond reads: 
“After the children were combed and 
washed and safely off to school last 
Thursday morning, five mothers, 
Edith Moberly, Josephine Lee, Paul- 
ine Bartell, Olive Bullington and Opal 
Whittaker, met at the home of Lorena 
Clifford for a delicious waffle break- 
fast, plus bacon, eggs, tomato juice 
and coffee. With a breakfast such as 
this, and the laughter of these ladies, 
we know they couldn’t help but have 
a full, happy day.” 

I enjoy writing such as that. And 
from mail response to both my col- 
umns and radio program, I believe 
most everyone does, too. Most of us 
have a bit of the country in us. That’s 
why we who toil in the city like to 
dig our backyard gardens and go fish- 
ing once in a while. It brings us back 
for a while to those happy days we 
were lucky enough to spend at 
grandma’s farm or down at the ol’ 
swimmin’ hole, or turning the ice 
cream freezer on a Sunday. 

Yes, I enjoy reading country news- 
papers. Maybe I'll have one of my 
own someday. 





four. It remains a reasonably con- 
stant figure. 

Red Cross won't solve all of the 
newsman’s problems. He'll still have 
to wade through a lot of muck during 
a flood or pick his way through the 
debris left by a tornado or hurricane. 
But Red Cross can help him pick the 
easier routes to travel. He'll get co- 
operation from the public information 
representative and from other super- 
visory personnel as well. 


And one other thing. It might be 
wrong to assume that just because 
there are no emblems in view that 
Red Cross isn’t on the job. There was 
a rumor following the Texas City ex 
plosion that Red Cross did nothing for 
a couple of days. What happened was 
that those scores of Houston and Gal- 
veston workers were in such a rush to 
get to work that they didn’t take the 
time to tie on Red Cross arm bands. 
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Both the complexities and 
the importance of our eco- 
nomic life today offer 


A Challenge 


To Financial 
Page Writer 


By JOSEPH C. CARTER 


VW E makes the world of finance 
and business (which pro- 


vides and needs the finance) 
very clear and understandable to us 
muddleheads who never had the 
background or training. His writing 
makes as enjoyable reading as any 
other feature in the paper, which is 
quite a feat. He not only gives factual 
presentation, but gives life to dry 
figures and statistics.” 

This letter to the editor, from a 
reader praising the economics colum- 
nist of his favoriate newspaper, goes 
to the crux of interpretation along the 
business-financial news front. That 
reader—probably typical of most who 
peruse the news of the “dollar run” 

wants such information to be mean- 
ingful and enjoyable. 

Though much dull writing and drab 
presentation of business and financial 
copy still is found, a study of Amer 
ican newspapers reveals that the 
trend is toward more intelligently re- 
searched, more readable and more 
attractively presented articles and 
columns on industrial, financial and 
general economic affairs. Vocabulary- 
wise, the trend seems to be away 
from financial and legal lingo toward 
simple, spoken English. 

Not only are this beat’s career re 
porters, columnists, and editors going 
after the stories behind the press con 
ferences and the public relations re 
leases, and digging deeper for impor- 
tant facts. They are, with increasing 
skill, explaining the scope, trends, 
and personal significance of what 
their probing reveals. The result is a 
slow but steady growth in popular 
readership with a general economic 
enlightenment. 

Such special writers and editors 
are more numerous today than ever 
before, a check of the 1953 Editor & 
Publisher Yearbook reveals. This di- 
rectory lists some 325 daily news- 
papers as having business editors, 259 
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Joseph C. Carter is a former newspaper reporter and deskman in New Eng- 
land and New York who is now an assistant professor of journalism at Temple 
University. His many professional activities make this a highly unusual pose. 


with financial editors, nearly 200 with 
labor editors, and some 257 as having 
editors of real estate news. Besides 
these, hundreds have specialists who 
devote their principal efforts to auto 
motives, aviation, agriculture, science, 
home economics and other fields re- 
lated to business. 

On some papers this news beat is 
covered by reportorial specialists or 
editors; on others, general reporters 
often get the assignments. Syndicated 
matter, too, is available under the 
bylines of twelve automotive writers, 
thirty-five who treat general business- 
financial news, and several who mill 
out other specialized columns and 
features. 

The business pages of this nation’s 
newspapers are among the most sig 
nificant, most worthy of excellent ed- 
itorial and typographical treatment, 
and most deserving of the best-trained 
and experienced writing talent. For 
besides serving their readers, are they 
not potent mediums of good public 
relations with a paper’s advertisers 
and for its own circulation-promotion 
interests, too? 

Once baffilling to the average news 
paper reader, economics news now 
is sharper, tighter, livelier, and more 
intelligible. This is due partly to an 
increasing number of better trained 
reporters and editors in the field, 
most of whom started with more ad- 
equate college backgrounds both in 
journalism and knowledge of bus- 


iness-world functions. Growing, too, 
is the realization that news in this 
department springs not alone from 
the financial districts of great cities, 
but from every Main Street business 
establishment, as well as city hall, 
county building and state office. 
Today’s business-financial writer 
must know how to pitch his reports 
and interpretive stories to the man 
in-the-street, the junior executive, 
the business-school student and the 
budget-minded homemaker—as well 
the investor. He must handle 
situation reports, personality stories, 
period comparisons, background arti 
cles, and analytical columns with ac 
curacy and meaningful interpretation 


as to 


OME of his assignments will be for 

straight news; others will bring 
human-interest features. Some will 
yield only news leads; others, fuller 
discussions. 

His copy must not be dull; his head 
lines must not lack variety and vigor. 
His page makeup must be appealing 
and as varied as possible day after 
day. Besides, he never should skip a 
chance to promote some of his copy 
to the schedules of the general 
news sections, at times even to Page 
1 when its appeal seems broad enough 

Along this bread-and-butter run 
though the affairs this writer re 
searches, chronicles, compiles, edits 
and displays be routine, technical, 
and at times perhaps a bit dull—he 
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will deal in many news wares and 
turn his professional radar on a host 
of local, national and international 
fronts. He must cultivate personal 
sources, especially among policy mak- 
ing executives and experts, and he 
must win their confidence. 


IS copy will present news of ex 

panding or merging banks; or re- 
tail trade, plywood, chemicals, oils, 
fibers and planes as well as of commod- 
ities and securities. On other occa- 
sions he will report news of employ- 
ment, technology, insurance, foreign 
trade, aviation, textiles, industrial 
growth, the weather, statutes, budgets, 
payrolls, personnel changes. He will 
cover events in the advertising, broker- 
age, and merchandising worlds—be- 
sides general bourse gossip. Some 
items will concern new products, 
services, government or 
court actions, community projects or 
anniversary narratives. 

Across his desk, too, will flow a 
steady stream of tape reports, statis- 
tics, news releases and business wire 
stories on stock and bond transac- 
Federal Reserve announce- 
ments, price indexes, commodity ex- 
changes, futures trading, real estate 
conveyancing, and labor-management 
relations 

Some of the work of the business 
financial jack-of-all-trades will be 
panning out news nuggets from pub 
licity handouts, reading copy, doing 
running stories, researching 
facts, doing legwork, phoning news 
sources, or writing up what-why-and 
how articles under his own byline. 


processes oO! 


tions, 


spot or 


Local, regional, national and world 
events impinge on the news grist of 
the general business writer. His work 
will call upon the education acquired 
in such academic fields as economics 
and history, business administration 
and accounting, political science and 
sociology 

To keep his knowledge current 
and authoritative, the alert newsman 
will read business papers, company 
publications and new books on jour 
nalism and business matters. He also 
will know where to find and how to 
use special reference volumes and 
other sources 

He will 
readably 
crete 


understand how to write 
with sentences, con- 
words, active verbs and per 
sonal references. Aware of the routine 
nature of much of his data, he will 
pep up his columns and spice his fea 
tures, using dialog-and- 
character tricks of fiction, drama, and 
personal essays 

The writer’s facts, and 
his opportunities for popular pres 
entation are limitless, for he has an 
vast reading public 


short 


sometimes 


business 


increasingly 


which wants this important news in 
digestible and balanced form. Thus 
this reporter is more than a recorder: 
he is an interpreter and counselor who 
gives his readers their current and 
continuous economic education. 

In their family struggles for food, 
shelter, clothing and general security 
they look to him for the facts and 
the meaning of this world’s complex 
business events. And so this news 
must be presented by him in the role 
of an expert, understanding and trust- 
ed observer. 

Though intricate commercial facts 
and figures are the business writer’s 
raw materials, a large and handy kit 
of technical words are the tools of 
his trade. These he must master 
through study, conference, and prac- 
tice. Definitions may be found in such 
helpful books as: 

“Dictionary of Economics,” by Har- 
old Sloan and Arnold Zurcher, “Edit- 
ing the Day’s News,” by George Bas- 
tian and Leland Case. “Encyclopedia 
of Banking and Finance,” by Glenn 
Munn. “Financial Handbook,” by 
Jules Bogen. “How to Read the Fi- 
nancial News,” by Norman Stabler. 
“Interpretative Reporting,” by Curtis 
MacDougall. “Labor Dictionary,” by 


P. H. Casselman. “Management Dic- 
tionary,” by A. E. Benn. “Modern 
Reporter’s Handbook,” by John Paul 
Jones. “Newspaper Reporting of Pub- 
lic Affairs,” by Chilton Bush. “News- 
paper Reporting Today,” by Charles 
Clayton. 


FEW of these terms will be un- 

derstood by all readers, lay and 
professional. Some of the jargon will 
be known chiefly by bankers, lawyers, 
investors, brokers, and economists. 
Many, for the average mass reader, 
will need decoding into plain talk. 

Communications experts predict 
that tomorrow’s newspaper (already 
here today in some city rooms!) will 
present top-notch business news in 
humanized, simplified, down-to-earth 
style, embellished with photos, charts, 
maps, pictograms, cartoons, and other 
visual aids—perhaps even in third di- 
mension! 

When that is done even the figures 
and statistics will become exciting and 
useful information for all readers who 
then will turn to the finance and bus- 
iness sections as they now turn eager- 
ly to sports, entertainment, personals, 
pictures, crime, comics, and the gos- 
sip columnists. 





The Wall Street Journal 
Inspects the Grass Roots 
Of America’s Economy 
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up; you have to dig for the less favor- 
able ones. 


Trying to save time by getting 

e straight to the man who has the 
story. We gave up fast on the Con- 
necticut manufacturer who was eager 
to get his product named in the Jour 
nal, but told us we’d have to work 
through his public relations man 
whose office was in Hollywood, Cal. 


Convincing the stay-at-homes that 

e out-of-town news projects aren’t 
sightseeing junkets. More often than 
not we put in a twelve to fourteen- 
hour day: a couple of hours of morn- 
ing research, an interview with a bus 
inessman or state official, lunch with 
another news source, an afternoon 
visit to a factory or farm, dinner with 
still another news contact, then an 
hour or more of typing notes or writ- 
ing copy. 


What sort of reception do your peri- 
patetic newsmen get? 

Surprisingly favorable. We have 
made hundreds of friends for our 
selves and for the paper. We’re learn- 
ing that Americans are basically the 
same whether they live in New Eng- 
land or in the Gulf South or on the 
West Coast. That doesn’t mean you 
don’t have to probe harder in some 
places: the taciturn natives of Con- 
necticut don’t open up as readily as 
the expansion-minded businessmen of 
Kentucky, Louisiana or the Carolinas. 

The job of “covering the country” 
has its formidable aspects, even when 
you have reporters spotted across the 
nation, and a vast teletype network 
to communicate with them. In the 
end, it boils down to old-fashioned 
digging for facts, and sweating out 
fresh, unhackneyed ways of present- 
ing them. 
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Oklahomans Launch 
Professional Unit 


The Oklahoma Professional Chapter 
was installed at Stillwater on Dec. 11 as 
a new unit of Sigma Delta Chi. Charles 
C. Clayton, editorial writer of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and former na- 
tional president of the fraternity, was in 
stallation officer. The fraternity now has 
40 professional chapters 

Officers of the new chapter are Wheel- 
er Mayo, publisher of the Sequoyah 
County Times, Sallisaw, president; Byron 
L. Lehmbeck, publisher of the Cherokee 
Messenger-Republican, Cherokee, vice 
president; and Claron Burnett, depart- 
ment of technical journalism, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, secretary-treasurer. 

In his address following the installa- 
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Snider Wins Convention 
Photo Award 


FIRST PRIZE of $25, donated by 
the Greater Miami Professional Chap- 
ter for the best picture taken at the 
1953 Sigma Delta Chi convention, has 
been awarded to Paul B. Snider, Colam- 
bia, Mo., for his informal shot of the 
fraternity’s busy 1954 national pres- 
ident, Robert U. Brown, left, and Wells 
Memorial Key Winner Floyd Arpan dur- 
ing one of the panel discussions. Snider 
also took runner-up honors in the con- 
test with his picture of Charles Camp- 
bell, below, of the British Information 
Services, standing beside a picture of 
himself which was part of the conven- 
tion exhibits. 





Newcomer in Texas 


Installation of a new Sigma Del- 
ta Chi chapter at North Texas 
State College, Denton, Tex., was 
scheduled Jan. 16 with Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press and past national 
president, as installation officer. 
The North Texas State petition 
was approved at the fraternity’s 
1953 convention. 














tion banquet, Clayton condemned op 

position to the people’s right to know. 
He criticized journalists for having 

failed to make the public conscious of 


(Turn to page II) 























Committee appointments to carry on 
major activities of Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity, dur- 
ing 1954 have been announced by Robert 
U. Brown, editor of Editor & Publisher, 
New York City, and National President 
of the organization. 

Fourteen committees were named, in 
cluding Advancement of Freedom of In 
formation, Journalistic Research, Historic 
Sites in Journalism, Professional Chap 
ter Program, Undergraduate Chapter 
Program, Fellow Nominating, SDX Honor 
Awards, Ways and Means, 50th Anni 
versary Arrangements, Public Relations, 
West Coast Convention, Headquarters 
Building, New Awards and Canadian 
U. S. Exchange Program. Undergradu 
ate Representatives to the Executive 
Council were also named. 

Personne! of the committees and as 
signments follow: 

Advancement of Freedom of Informa- 
tion—V. M. Newton Jr., Tampa Tribune, 
chairman; Bruce Campbell, Detroit Free 
Press; Jim Bormann, WCCO, Minne 
apolis; Allen Duckworth, Dallas News; 
David N. Schutz, Redwood City Tribune; 
Charles A. Fell, Birmingham News; 
John R. Cauley, Kansas City Star; Keen 
A. Rafferty, University of New Mexico; 
Buren H. McCormack, Wall Street Jour 
nal, New York; John Herbert, Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot-Ledger; and Howard 
Cleavinger, Spokane Chronicle. 

This committee is instructed to take 
an active, aggressive leadership in the 
cause of press freedom and to eliminate 
press barriers wherever it can. It strives 
to make the public conscious of its 
stake in its right to know and co-operates 
with all existing groups working for 
advancement of freedom of informa 
tion. It receives reports from any of the 
Fraternity’s 22,000 members, 97 chapters, 
or the general public on situations in 
volving stricture of information and 
takes immediate action in behalf of 
freedom of information. 

Journalistic Research—Dr. Ear] Eng 
lish, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., chairman; Prof. Kenneth R. Mar 
vin, Iowa State College; Prof. Raymond 
B. Nixon, University of Minnesota; James 
A. Byron, WBAP AM-TV, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Dr. Chilton R. Bush, Stanford 
University; and Michael] Bradshaw, Tole 
do Blade. 

This committee stimulates and rewards 
research done about journalistic subjects 
in line with the objectives of the fra 


ternity. 
Historic Sites in Journalism—Ken 
Clayton, Chicago Tribune, chairman; 


Gideon Seymour, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune; Palmer Hoyt, The Denver Post; 
(Turn to page III) 


Oklahomans Launch 
(Continued from page I) 


its stake in freedom of information and 
=e the Oklahoma chapter con 
sider this as one of its activities. 

Following presentation of the chapter 
charter, Thomas W. Hambrick, pres 
ident of the Oklahoma A. & M. under- 
graduate chapter presented an engraved 
gavel of Oklahoma walnut to President 
Mayo. Richard Roberts, president of the 
University of Oklahoma undergraduate 
chapter, welcomed the professional chap 
ter on behalf of the state’s two student 
chapters 

Prof. H. H. Herbert, School of Jour 
nalism, University of Oklahoma, gave a 
brief history of Sigma Delta Chi in 
Oklahoma 

N. B. Musselman, general manager and 
editor of the Shawnee News-Star and a 
member of the chapter’s board of direc 
tors, served as toastmaster. 

Nine directors have been elected to 
serve on the board with the three of 
ficers. Elected for three-year terms were 
Musselman, Paul R. Wade, editor and 
publisher of the Elk City Daiiy News, 
and Robin Hood, publisher of the 
Muskogee County News. 

Directors elected for two years were 
John Whitaker, School of Journalism, 
University of Oklahoma; N. G. Hen 
thorne, president and editor, Tulsa Daily 
World; and Ray J. Dyer, publisher of 
the El Reno Tribune. Elected for one 
year terms were Ed Johnson, head of 
the department of journalism, University 
of Tulsa; H. J. Godschalk, general man- 
ager of radio station KGWA, Enid; and 
Ralph L. Sewell, city editor of the Okla 
homa City Times 


TAKING the oath of office as officers 
of the new Oklahoma Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi are, left to 
right, Claron Burnett, secretary-treas- 
urer; Byron L. Lehmbeck, vice pres- 
ident; and Wheeler Mayo, president. 


Fellows Ceremony Slated 
At Washington on Apr. 16 


The annual ceremony in recognition of 
Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi will be held 
on April 16 this year, the morning be 
fore Founders Day, at Washington, D. C. 

Honored at the event will be Basil 
L. (Stuffy) Walters, executive editor of 
the John S. Knight newspapers; Hodding 
Carter, editor and publisher of the 
Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat- 
Times; and William (Bill) Henry, NBC 
newscaster, who were elected Fellows 
by delegates to the fraternity’s 1953 na- 
tional convention. 


SDX Awards Dinner 
Scheduled April 13 


Winners of Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
for Distinguished Achievements in Jour- 
nalism during 1953 are scheduled to be 
announced at a dinner in the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, on April 13. 

Bronze medallions and accompanying 
plaques are to be presented in 14 fields 
for excellence in general reporting, edi 
torial writing, editorial cartooning, radio 
or TV newswriting, radio or TV report 
ing, Washington correspondence, for- 
eign correspondence, news picture, pub 
lic service in newspaper journalism, 
public service in radio journalism, pub- 
lic service in television journalism, pub- 
lic service in magazine journalism, maga 
zine reporting, and research about jour- 
nalism. 

All awards, except the four for public 
service, are made to individuals on the 
basis of specific examples of work done 
by Americans and published or broad 
cast in the United States between Jan. 1 
and Dec. 31, 1953. 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Lr. Marc A. Kremers has been award- 
ed the Commendation Ribbon for mer 
itorious service in Korea. 

Lr. James O. Kaercuer, Ortonville, 
Minn., is serving with the Army Air 
Force at Beale, Calif. 





Chapter Activities 


CHICAGO—New officers of the Chicago Professional Chapter, 
elected at the group’s December meeting, are Ralph Jones, 


Chicago news editor, Fairchild Publications, president; 
Claude Walker, publisher, Forest Park Review, first vice 
president; Jim Brooks, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., sec 
ond vice president; Hal Shanafield, editor, Florists’ Tele 
graph Delivery News, secretary; and Sam Sarantopoulos, 
news writer, WMAQ, treasurer. Directors are Marvin Ton 
kin, retiring president, Tom Abbott, Ken Clayton, Leo 
Fischer, Maurice Fischer, Volney Fowler, Isaac Gershman, 
Alvin Orton, Erle Ross, Austin Kiplinger, George Herro, 
Eugene C. Schroeder, Stafford Davis, Robert Bottorff, Mil 
burn P. Akers, and Victor E. Deckert. Herbert Nipson, man 
aging editor of Ebony, told the gathering about some of 
the problems encountered in the rapid rise of the Johnson 
Publishing Co 

CHAMPAIGN —The Central Illinois Professional Chapter at 
its November meeting voted to accept custodianship of an 
Arne Rae Memorial Fund in honor of the University of 
Illinois journalism professor who died early in September 
The fund will pay initiation fees of students who wish to 
join journalism fraternities and sororities but are unable 
to meet the initial financial obligations. Three trustees, ap- 
pointed by Joe Sutton, chapter president, will administer 
the fund. Ted Peterson, instructor in journalism and com- 
munications, addressed the 25 members at the meeting. His 
summer experiences with the Time-Life organizations 
provided the basis for his talk. 

GRINNELL—Prep school reporters from all over Iowa attend- 
ed a Sports Writers’ Clinic staged by the Grinnell Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi in November. Burlington High School won 
the trophy offered for the best all-around sports page in a 
contest which attracted 30 entries. 

DENVER—Sheldon Peterson, news director of KLZ and KLZ- 
TV in Denver, has been named 1954 president of the 
Colorado chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Other officers are 
Tex Roberts, Colorado Springs, editor of Colorado Wonder 
land, and Houstoun Waring, Littleton, editor of the Little 


ton Independent, vice presidents; Claude Ramsey, Kostka 
and Associates, secretary; and Leon D. Olson, Denver Post, 
treasurer. Herbert Philbrick, the former FBI spy in the 
communist underground, was scheduled to address the 
Colorado chapter Jan. 8. 

MANHATTAN—Henry Jameson, business manager of the 
Abilene (Kan.) Reflector-Chronicle, advised members of 
the Kansas State College Chapter at their annual initiation 
banquet to consider the small town newspaper field serious 
ly. Big city competition is “pretty rough,” he indicated 
in suggesting that young men who have their hearts set 
on a big city career try it awhile—and then return to the 
smaller cities. Six members were initiated into Sigma Delta 
Chi in brief ceremonies preceding the dinner. 

DALLAS—Jack Howerton, right, editor and publisher of the 
Cuero (Tex.) Record, received the Dallas Professional Chap- 
ter’s “Texas Newspaperman of 1953” award from Allen 
Duckworth, left, chapter president, at the group’s October 
meeting. It was the chapter's third annual “Newspaperman 
of the Year” award. Signers of the plaque were Duckworth, 
Jack H. Johnson, chapter secretary, and Ted H. Maloy, 
chairman of the awards committee. 
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Committees for °54 
(Continued from page I) 


Norman Chandler, Los Angeles Times 
Mirror; Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Turner Catledge, New York 
Times; and Bill Henry, NBC, Washing 
ton, D. C 

Members of the Historic Sites Com 
mittee seek to designate each year a site 
having important significance in the 
history of journalism and suitable for 
marking. 

Professional Chapter Program—Odom 
Fanning, Atlanta, Ga., chairman; Ralph 
Jones, Fairchild Publications, Chicago; 
Staley McBrayer, Fort Worth; Stuart G. 
Newman, Miami Beach; Cruise Palmer, 
Kansas City Star; John Rose, Glendale, 
Calif.; Floyd Edwards, Louisville Times; 
Anthony F. Ingrassia, Milwaukee Senti 
nel; John C. O’Brien, Philadelphia In 
quirer, Washington, D. C.; E. James 
Tippett, Toledo, Ohio; Frank G. Steine 
bach, Penton Publications, Cleveland; 
and A. Pat Daniels, Houston. 

The Professional Chapter Program 
committee has a three-fold purpose: To 
provide speakers for individual profes 
sional chapters; to carry out the national 
objective through professional chapter 
programs and meetings; and to assist the 
national organization in its services and 
programs. 

Undergraduate Chapter Program 
Chris Savage, Indiana University, Bloom 
ington, chairman; Albert G. Pickerell, 
University of California; Dean John E 
Drewry, University of Georgia; John T 
Trebilcock, University of Illinois; Charles 
E. Barnum, University of Iowa; William 
A. Fisher, Kent State University; Dean 
C. Baker, University of Michigan; Prof. 
Dale R. Spencer, University of Missouri; 
Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, University of 
Nevada; Claron Burnett, Oklahoma A&M 
College; Prof. Frank Thayer, University 
of Wisconsin and Prof. Franklin Banner, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The Undergraduate Chapter Program 
committee has a three-fold purpose: To 
help undergraduate chapters establish 
revenue producing services and sound 
professional programs; to carry out 
through the undergraduate chapters the 
national theme and the undergraduate 
theme for 1954—‘Responsible Editing to 
Justify Less Administrative Supervi 
sion”; and to assist the national organi 
zation in its services and programs. 

Fellows Nominating—Lee Hills, De- 
troit Free Press, chairman; Charles C. 
Clayton, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; and 
John M. McClelland Jr., Longview, 
(Wash.) Daily News. 

Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are men 
chosen by the fraternity convention in 
recognition of their achievements in 
journalism. 

SDX Honor Awards—Prof. Floyd Ar 
pan, Northwestern University, Evanston 
Ill., chairman; Carl R. Kesler, Chicago 
Daily News; and Neal Van Sooy, Nevada 
Appeal, Carson City. 

The Honor Awards Committee makes 
the annual selection of a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi who has performed the 
greatest service to the fraternity during 
the past year or recent years, and 
awards him the Wells Memorial Key. 

Ways and Means—Robert Tarr, Pon- 
tiac (Mich.) Daily Press, chairman; Wal 
ter R. Humphrey, Fort Worth Press; 
John Stempel, Indiana University; and 
Luther A. Huston, New York Times, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Ways and Means Comuinittee car 
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KOSTKA 


ENGLISH CLAYTON 
ries on duties assigned to it by the Exec 
utive Council. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Arrangements 
George A. Brandenburg, Editor & Pub 
lisher, Chicago, chairman; Charles C. 
Clayton, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; John 
M. McClelland Jr., Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News and James A. Stuart, Indi 
anapolis Star. 

The committee is making a survey of 
possible activities to include in the Gold 
en Jubilee Anniversary in 1959. 

Public Relations—William Kostka, Wil- 
liam Kostka & Associates, Denver, Colo., 
chairman; Albert W. Bates, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, New York; 
Volney Fowler, Electro-Motive Division, 
GM, La Grange, Ill.; Otto Silha, Minne 
apolis Star and Tribune and Arville O. 
Schaleben, Milwaukee Journal. 

The committee will propose a public 
relations program for the fraternity. 

West Ceast Convention—Alden C. 
Waite, Southern California Associated 
Newspapers, Culver City, chairman; 
Lawrence E. Davies, New York Times, 
San Francisco; Ed J. Dooley, Denver 
Post; Hugo Autz, Sporting News, St. 
Louis; and Marvin Tonkin, Associated 
Press, Chicago. 

The committee will explore the feasi 
bility of holding a National Convention 
on the West Coast in the near future. 

Headquarters Building—Merrill E. 
Prichard, Sigma Chi, Evanston, IIl., 
chairman; Claude Walker, Forest Park 
(Ill.) Review; Don Eck, National Edi 





Dates Set for °54 Parley 


The 1954 national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi will be open Nov. 10 and con- 
tinue through Nov. 13. As determined at 
the 1953 national meeting, it will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, with headquarters 
at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. 





Ill 


Here’s Dues Program 


Voted by Convention 


The National Dues collection policy 
and regulations as adopted by the 1953 
National Convention in St. Louis are 

Effective Jan. 1, 1954, all members 
will be billed for National Dues om a 
calendar basis rather than during the 
anniversary month each became a mem 
ber. National Dues are $5 a year. 

The Fraternity will drop a member 
from its roster who is more than three 
years in arrears of dues at any time 
Such a member may be reinstated only 
on payment of back dues. 

Members must pay current National 
Dues in order to be eligible to belong 
to a Professional Chapter, attend Con 
vention, hold National Office, and to re 
ceive the services and privileges of the 
Fraternity. 

The cost of a membership which in 
cludes dues paid for life and a life sub 
scription to THe Qui is $75. Members 
holding life subscriptions may pay their 
dues for life at a cost of $50. Key Club 
members (dues paid for life) may obtain 
a life subscription to THe Quitt for $35 





Resignations 


The following resignations have been 
accepted by the Executive Council: 

Clarence A. Stromsness, 9517 (WnS'40), 
Red Bluff, Calif. 

Joseph Nance Moffatt, 17553 (W&L’50), 
Roanoke, Va. 

Allen Dean Reed, 16976 (OrS’50), De 
lake, Ore. 

Albert L 
Marietta, Ga. 

George C. Likeness, 
Mendota, Il. 

R. Clyde White, 1146 (TxU’18), Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


Lockhart, 16601 (EmU’49), 


19655 (NU’51), 





torial Association, Chicago; and William 
F. Canfield, Inland Daily Press Associa 
tion, Chicago. 

The committee is exploring the feasi 
bility of buying or acquiring a head 
quarters building 

News Awards—Sol Taishoff, Broad 
casting-Telecasting, Washington, D. C., 
chairman (broadcasting); Richard B 
Hull, WOIL-TV, Ames, Ia.; Burton D. Har 
rison, Pullman, Wash.; Marvin H. Alisky, 
Indiana University; Bill Ray, NBC, Chi 
cago; Dean Burton W. Marvin, Univer 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, chairman 
(public relations); Dudley B. Martin, 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York 
John H. Gleason, Boston University; and 
Donaid W. Krimel, Landover Hills, Md. 

This special committee will investigate 
the possibility of making awards to 
undergraduates in broadcasting and pub 
lic relations. 

Canadian-U. 8S. Exchange Program 
Alvin E. Austin, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D., chairman 

This special committee shall explore 
the possibility of setting up an exchange 
program of working newsmen between 
the United States and Canada. 

Representatives to the Executive Coun- 
cil—Darwin Sator, President, SDX, Ohio 
State University; James J. Brophy, Pres- 
ident, SDX, American University; Charles 
Longuet Jr., President, SDX, University 
of Houston; and Jack Pridgen, President, 
SDX, University of Florida. 











SDX Personals 





Evwarp C. Locetin on Jan. 1 became 
ice president of the United States Steel 
Corp. in Chicago, succeeding Arthur 
C. Wilby, who retired on that date 

Kennetn W. Scuwartz, formerly a re 
porter for the New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Standard Star, is now a staff writer and 
United Press Radio and the 
City Bureau of the United 
sociations 
Dennis, formerly special 
sssistant to the United States Commis 
jioner of Education and editorial writer 
for the Des Moines (la.) Register and 
l'ribune, has been named administrative 
issistant to the president of Pennsylvania 
State University 

Tuomas H. Smirn, oil editor of the 
(Tex.) American for five years 
entering the magazine field, is 
now editing Drill Bit, a monthly oil news 
publication 

Jutian B. Moss, president of County 
Press, Inc., of Croton-on-Hudson, N-.Y., 
has announced that his firm will lease 
a 7,500-square-foot plant now being built 
by Patent Press, Inc., in Mt. Kisco, N-Y., 
for the printing of weekly newspapers. 
County Press, Inc., prints the two Pat- 
ent Press weeklies—the Katonah Record 
and the Bedford Village Villager—as well 
as the Pleasantville Townsman, the York 
town Herald, the Croton-Harmon News, 
and the Old Greenwich (Conn.) Village 
Gazette 

Puitue W. Porter has been named Sun 
day and feature editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Porter has been an ed 
itorial executive and writer with the 
Plain Dealer for 32 years. 

Currorp SANDAHL, former editor of the 
North Platte (Neb.) Daily Telegraph 
Bulletin, is now public relations exec 
utive for the Licensed Beverage Indus 
tries, Inc., in New York City. 

Nep H. Jenison, senior in the Univer 
sity of Illinois School of Journalism and 
Communications and son of Edward H. 
Jenison, publisher of the Paris (Ill.) 
Beacon-News, received the Illinois Press 
Association's 1953 community journalism 
award, 

Donato W. Mitts has joined the Gen 
eral Electric Company's Public Relations 
Division in San Francisco, Cal. Mills 
formerly was a staff reporter for the 
Wall Street Journal, Pacific Coast edi 
tion. 

Jay Apt, book editor and feature 
writer for the Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily 
News, received the Philadelphia Press 
Association's 1953 distinguished news re 
porting award for his 14-part, 21,000 
word article on “Gambling, World’s Big 
gest Business,” published last July. 

Kyune Won Lee is now editing the 
Korean Messenger, bi-monthly American 
newspaper published by Korean journal 
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Include SDX Data 


To expedite publication of news 
submitted about members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, include some informa- 
tion about the individual's connec- 
tion with the fraternity. Mention 
of his chapter and year of initia- 
tion is sufficient. 











‘Outstanding Young Men’ 
Include Carl T. Rowan 


Carl T. Rowan (Minn. ’47) has been 
named by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of “Amer- 
ica’s ten outstanding young men of 
1953.” 

Rowan, a reporter for the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, was cited for his 
“outstanding contributions to the jour- 
nalism profession, including articles and 
books on racial prejudice.” 


Work on QUILL 


Chairmen of the committees from the 
Headline Club, Chicago Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, that de- 
veloped the editorial content and sold 
advertising for the January issue of Tue 
Quit were Tom Abbott, of the Chicago 
Tribune; Russ Lane, of the Associated 
Press; and Stafford Davis, of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company. 





ists in cooperation with the Korean Stu 
dent Federation in the United States, 
on the University of Lilinois campus. 

R. Beaumier, Lufkin, Tex., and 
Cart P. Mitzter, Los Angeles, Calif., are 
serving as committee members of Rotary 
International. Beaumier is a member of 
the Vocational Service Consultative 
Group for 1953-54, reviewing Rotary ac- 
tivities in the field of improving general 
standards of practice in vocations. Miller 
is a member of the Magazine Committee 
for the 1952-55 fiscal years. In this post 
he assists in supervising the publication 
of the official magazine of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

Freperick L. Hirer has been appointed 
chief correspondent of the Salzburg, 
Austria, news and information bureau of 
Radio Free Europe. 

Opom Fanninc, former scientific in- 
formation officer of the United States 
Public Health Service’s communicable 
disease center at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named head of the publications services 
of the Georgia Tech Engineering Ex 
periment station 

James C. Kirkpatrick has purchased 
the Windsor (Mo.) Review, 78-year-old 
weekly newspaper. 

Dean Scuoe.korr, of the University of 
Minnesota, and Grecory Suuker, of North- 
western University, were among the 
seven American college editors who 
spent two weeks visiting the Soviet 
Union during January. 

Swwney A. Levy, for more than seven 
years a member of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, has joined the staff of Whaley- 
Eaton Newsletters in Washington as an 
associate editor. 

E.uis F. Murpny, formerly a technical 
writer for the Portland Cement Com- 
pany, is transferring to the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects to handle public relations. 

Dr. James Lewis Morritt, president of 
the University of Minnesota and a for- 
mer newspaperman, was scheduled to 
speak at a luncheon given by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press on Jan. 20 in 
recognition of the publication of the book 
“Highlights of the American Press,” 
edited by Edwin H. Ford and Edwin 
Emery of the university’s School of 
Journalism. 

Wattace Beene, police reporter of the 
Alexandria (La.) Daily Town Talk, has 








Obituaries 





Matcotm GLENDINNING (Wns-Pr’47), 
78, editor, managing editor, news editor, 
or city editor of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review for nearly 50 years 
before his retirement in 1950, died Dec. 19 

Ratpp W. Moorneap (Grn’20), 56, 
associate publisher of the Underwriters 
Review, died at his home in Des Moines, 
Ia., Dec. 5 after a two-month illness. 

NATHANIEL W. Barnes (DeP-Pr), 69, 
former executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management Engi 
neers, died Nov. 20 at St. Barnabas Hos 
pital, New York City. 

Cart Srepuens (I1/'12), 69, University 
of Illinois historian and former alumni 
secretary and editor of the Alumni 
News. died Nov. 14 at his home in Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Deane Dicxason (Col) died Nov. 12. 

Wiruuiam S. Bexnrman (SMU’50), 28, 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald sports writer, 
died Nov. 8. 

Jack Wricut (SF-Pr’47), 58, editor of 
the San Jose News for 26 years, died 
Nov. 7. 

J. Curmrorp Sartey (SoCf-Pr’46), 59, 
editor of the San Diego Union, was killed 
in the crash of a Mexican airliner near 
Monterey, Mexico, Oct. 19. 

A. C. Garpner (Neb-Pr’49), 60, editor 
of the Crete (Neb.) News, died Oct. 17. 

Ray Hutt (Mo’25), Concord, N. C., 
died Oct. 12. 

Cuartes S. Srorms (Okl-Pr’31), 73, 
co-publisher of the Waurika (Okla.) 
News-Democrat, died Oct. 12 as a result 
of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. 

Henry W. Traczykiewicz (Tem’52) was 
killed in Korea. 

Wittram Harotp Younc 
48, of the Houston (Tex.) 
Sept. 27. 

Le.anp S. THompson (UMc’18), Minne 
apolis, Minn., died Aug. 17. 

Epwarp M, Smirn (Grn-Pr’22), 82, ed 
itor-publisher of the Winterset (la.) 
Madisonian for 54 years. 

Raymonp B. Borrom 
Newport News, Va. 

Warren A. Rew 
Ohio. 

J. M. Kenoricx (Ind’31). 

WimuMm G. Vorpe (OhS-Pr’49), 82, 
Sunday editor of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer. 

Harotp E. Perpve (la-Pr’40), 45, Sigour 
ney, Ia. 

Compton R. Humme:t (LSU’18). 

Mason H. Dosson (Bit-Pr’16), Durand, 
Ill. 

C. J. McInrosu (OrS-Pr’20), Corvallis, 
Ore. 


(Aus-Pr’47), 
Post, died 


(W&L-Pr’39), 


(OrS’34), Warren, 





been notified that he is a recipient of a 
$500 cash award for “distinguished serv 
ice in the field of journalism,” for his 
work in connection with the arrest and 
conviction of a couple involved in check 
ne during the Christmas season of 
1952. 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


edge of research techniques for 

journalists is well demonstrated 
by the recent publication of a re- 
search study in book form. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
financed a study of peoples’ attitudes 
in Australia, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway and the United States. It is 
reported in “How Nations See Each 
Other: A Study in Public Opinion,” 
(University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
1953) by William Buchannan and 
Hadley Cantril. 

Dr. Cantril is professor of psychol- 
ogy and director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Opinion Research at Princeton 
University. He was the first director 
of the UNESCO Tensions Project. 
Buchannan is at the Social Science 
Research Center of Mississippi State 
College. 

Public opinion organizations asked 
representative samples of citizens in 
each of the nine countries a common 
set of questions. These included how 
the person felt about his own social 
class and how he felt in relation to 
others in his homeland and abroad. 


T eae value of background knowl 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, The Qumu, 35, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





“SITUATION WANTED 


Every firm needs a man who knows people 
all types of people. With six years continual 





travel throughout the U. S. as public rela- 
tions and fund raising counsellor, I can offer 
publicity, promotion, production, direction, 
organization and all media experience. Pres- 
ently PR director of eastern agency, but 
continual travel denies my family the luxury 
of a permanent address. Journalism graduate, 
SDX member, 30, veteran. Tue Quus, Box 
1062 


HELP WANTED 


Desirable opening for man reared on a farm, 
good journalistic and agricultural background, 
willing to travel. Salary commensurate with 
background and experience. Reply confiden- 
tial. Tue Quit, Box 1061 


Sales representative to be headquartered in 
Midwest city on behalf of leading syndicate 
and news service. Preferably in late twenties. 
Some working newspaper background a must 
No high-pressure sales types wanted but man 
should be personable and persistent. Starting 
salary $100 weekly plus expenses. Send com- 
plete résumé to Box 1063, e Quit. 


THE QUILL for February. 1954 


Then, the persons interviewed were 
asked toward whom they felt friendly 
and unfriendly as well as to indicate 
their views about foreign peoples. 
Next, questions were asked about the 
general characteristics of people in his 
own and other countries. 

This 220-page book contains much 
information for persons who are en- 
gaged in international communica- 
tion. 

Generally, the authors believe peo- 
ple can get along with each other if 
the average citizen becomes aware 
of peoples who are not in his immedi- 
ate environment. 

But the person must be given more 
than just a knowledge of different peo- 
ples and different ways of doing. The 
rest of the world must be brought into 
perspective. He must be given in- 
creased facilities for communication. 

It is for this reason that it is im- 
portant for the journalist to have 
some knowledge of social science re- 
search techniques. Two books in this 
field are mentioned below. 


T has now become fashionable to re 

fer to those sciences which deal 
with human beings in their social set 
ting as the behavioral sciences. So, a 
recently published book is “Research 
Methods in the Behavioral Sciences” 
(The Dryden Press, New York 19, N. 
Y., $5.90) edited by Leon Festinger of 
the University of Minnesota and Dan- 
iel Katz of the University of Michigan, 
both psychologists. 

This 660-page book begins with an 
introductory chapter on the relation 
of social psychological theory and 
methods by the famous social psychol- 
ogist T. M. Newcomb of Michigan. 
Then the other eighteen authors pre- 
sent articles on the subject. 

The first part deals with the four 
major research settings—the sample 
survey, field studies, experiments in 
field settings and laboratory settings. 
This is followed by a 65-page chapter 
on how to select a sample. 

The third part discusses data col 
lection through use of documents and 
records, interviewing and observation 
of group behavior. The analysis of re- 
search data is covered in three chap- 
ters in part four. 

The book concludes with a discus- 
sion of the application of research 
findings. This is one of the most im- 
portant problems in research. 

This 660-page indexed book is high 
ly recommended to the journalism 


graduate school which is looking fo: 
ways to study mass communication 
The book would also serve as back 
ground for the working journalist. 

Another book of the same type is a 
two-volume set called “Research 
Methods in Social Relations” (The 
Dryden Press, New York, $6.50 a set). 
The set is edited by three members of 
the psychology department at New 
York University—Marie Jahoda, Mor 
ton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook. 

Volume one deals with basic proc 
esses. Its twelve chapters tell you how 
to formulate a problem so that you 
can conduct research on it, research 
design and general problems of meas 
urement. Then there are three chap 
ters on data collection. This is follow 
ed by a discussion on using existing 
data, analysis and interpretation of 
research data, preparation and appli 
cation of social research and theory. 

Volume two, dealing with selected 
techniques, totals 338 pages. Some of 
the subjects dealt with in its thirteen 
chapters are questionnaires, inter 
viewing, observational methods, con 
tent analysis of mass media of com 
munication, panels, community self 
surveys and scaling methods. 

The twenty-three page bibliography 
in volume two deals primarily with 
the research techniques covered. 

This set is well done and represents 
the work of sixteen authors. It will 
give valuable background for the 
journalist. 





1954 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news alfecting your future and the fu 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
quick warning of any new trend that 
may affect your income. You get the fact 
in time to protect your interests or to 
grasp a new profit-making opportunity 
To assure speedy delivery nationally, 
The Journal is printed daily in four cities 

New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly informed 
on new developments regarding Prices, 
Taxes, Consumer Buying, Government 
Spending, Inventories, Financing, Pro 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing and New Legislation 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. QM.-2 














What's so hot 
about Feb.? 


We're not particularly in love with Feb 


ruary. In fact, we're getting pretty fed up 


with bleak, cold winter. And with people 


who send us picture postcards of dazzling 
white sands and palm trees caressed by soft, 
tropic breezes. 

About the only nice thing one can say 
of February is that it’s over with quicker 
than any other month. Oh, yes—one more 
thing. You will still get four issues of Eprror 
% PUBLISHER, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the month. 

Well, now, the cloud does have a silver 
lining, doesn’t it? ‘That is, if you are a sub 
scriber to E & P. If so, you can look forward 
to brightening these days by reading all the 


wonderful, fascinating news that EF & P car 


ries each week about the newspaper busi 
ness. And it’s the kind of stuff any news- 
paperman or advertising fellow wants to 
read about. All the latest info on newspaper 
mergers, sales, promotion, personnel, circu 
lation, outstanding news stories, linage, pho- 
tography—well, name anything that hap- 
pens in the newspaper world and you can 
bet a subscription price to E & P that we'll 
have it 


Che subscription price? Only $6.50 for 52 
news-packed issues a year. 

Fprror & PuBLIsHER includes these serv- 
ices, too: International Year Book, Linage 
Syndicate Directory, 


labulation, Annual 


Mechanical ‘Tabulation Issue 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising field 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spain, and the Philippines; other countries, $7.50. 





